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For Parents and Educators 


of the Deaf 


Public Day Schools for the Deaf, by 


Harris Taylor 


POOR meee eee eee eee eee eee ee eeeeeeeeene 


This is the second in a series of articles 
on schools for the deaf, prepared by one 
of the greatest living authorities on the 
education of the deaf. Dr. Taylor traces 
the development of day schools from 
their first establishment until the present 
time. 


Deaf Girls in Regular Girl Scout Camps 


The articles on Girl Scouting which have 
hitherto appeared in the Votta Review 
have generally dealt with the work as 
sponsored by schools for the deaf and 
with camping activities also in charge of 
the special schools. This account de- 
scribes experiments in including units 
of deaf girls in the regular Girl Scout 
camps. 


Honors for Illinois Girl Scout, by Clyde 


W. Johnson 


An instructor in the Illinois School for 
the Deaf tells about a signal honor which 
has been bestowed on a girl pupil of 
that school. The Golden Eaglet is the 
highest award available to a Girl Scout. 
This is the first time a totally deaf girl 
has won it. 


Pages from a Primary Teacher’s Diary, 
by Madge McKinniie................0..ceseseees 


A teacher in the British Columbia School 
for the Deaf, Vancouver, relates experi- 
ences that will be relished by teachers 
of the deaf the world over. 


The Parents Talk It. Over..................000 


Parents who are wondering whether they 
can bring themselves to place their deaf 
children in school this fall will be inter- 
ested in the adventures one mother had 
in starting her little deaf boy in a large 
residential school. 


Innovations in South Africa.................. 


Two South African schools for the deaf, 
that in Worcester, and the one at Tuin 
Plein, Capetown, contribute experiences 
that will be helpful in this country. The 
description of new departures in voca- 
tional training is especially interesting. 
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Our Miscellany 


The Auditory Outlook for the 


Hard of Hearing 


Pioneers in Work for the Hard of 
Hearing, by Mrs. G. A. Hurd-Wood.... 


Herself a pioneer worker for the hard of 
hearing in New Zealand, Mrs. Hurd- 
Wood was an ambassador of good will 
on a world tour lasting more than a 
vear. Some of the data she collected in 
visits to organizations in different coun- 
tries will be set forth in a series of arti- 
cles, of which this is the first. 


Sculpture, Philosophy and Deafness, 


Gor Dy, Fier aattisie scscsscckssinnctvescataaiion 


A distinguished deafened writer, who was 
recently compelled to leave Germany and 
reside in Paris, describes a most unusual 
conversation which he had with the deaf- 
ened Viennese sculptor, Gustinus Ambrosi. 


Yvonne Pitrois, by Harriet Montague.... 


A Volta Bureau worker who has had the 
privilege of reading many of Yvonne Pit- 
rois’ letters and articles at first hand 
echoes the personal sense of grief that 
will be felt by all the French author’s 
friends at this news of her passing. 


Fulfilling the Requirements, by 
garet Dunn 


PPeeeerrir eter 


A teacher of lip reading in the public 
schools of Port Washington, Lt, ao 
scribes some of the difficulties attendant 
upon the organization of lip reading as 
a public school subject. 


Down on the Farm, by John A. Ferrall 


It is a good many years since John Fer- 
rall left the farm, but his knowledge is 
far from being purely academic. He 
has held for years various important 
positions in the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 
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Kernels, compiled by A. H. Damon...... 
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Public Day Schools for the Deaf* 


By Harris TAyYLor 


Recapitulation 
N the last article, we noted that public 
| day schools had grown in number from 

8 in 1887 to 124 in 1936, and the 
number of pupils in attendance had grown 
from 347 to 4,396, a gain of 116 schools 
and of 4,049 pupils. Within the same 
period, residential schools had increased 
in number from 48 to 65, a gain of 17, 
while the attendance had grown from 7,463 
to 14,249, a gain of 6,786 pupils. In 1887, 
day schools were 14.2 per cent of the total 
number of schools for the deaf; in 1936, 
they had grown to 65.6 per cent of the 
total number. In 1887, 4.4 per cent of the 
deaf school children were in day schools; 
in 1936, the day school attendance repre- 
sented 23.5 per cent. 

As previously stated, denominational and 
private schools for the deaf are not includ- 
ed in any of the foregoing or subsequent 
figures of schools or pupils. 


Il. Distribution of Public Day Schools 


It.is very difficult to obtain statistics 
concerning day schools of fifty years ago. 
The American Annals for the Deaf — the 
chief source of information so far 
grouped day schools with private and de- 
nominational schools; and in some cases 
one had to learn from other sources 
whether certain schools were public or pri- 
vate. In fact, several were started as pri- 
vate enterprises and were later taken over 
by their respective cities or towns. The 
figures of the Annals in numerous cases 
were obviously inaccurate; but at the 
same time there was internal evidence that 





*This is the second of a series of articles on day 
schools prepared by Dr. Taylor. The first appeared 
in the June VouttTa REVIEW 
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the fault did not lie with the editor of that 
publication. In many instances, for a year 
or more, statistics of certain day schools 
were wanting; and when figures were sup- 
plied, they were frequently for a period 
different from that desired. 

Fifty years ago, day schools as a rule 
were very small units in the large school 
systems of towns or cities; and busy super- 
intendents did not always bother to furnish 
statistics for a magazine foreign to their 
own larger activities. Teachers of day 
school classes were often more interested 
in their own immediate problems than in 
those of the Conference of Principals of 
American Schools for the Deaf. Again, 
very often a day school was established 
through the efforts of parents and teachers 
who were opposed to the methods of the 
existing residential school, or schools; and 
for this reason there was very little in- 
clination toward losing sleep in order to 
supply the Annals with statistical informa- 
tion. At times, day school teachers were 
made to feel that their activities were un- 
fortunate deviations from correct estab- 
lished usage; their attendance at conven- 
tions and other gatherings of teachers of 
the deaf often inspired about as much en- 
thusiasm as an unexpected visit from a poor 
relation; their only contact with other 
members of the great family of teachers of 
the deaf seemed to be as participants in a 
family quarrel; so it is no great wonder 
that many of these teachers sought inspira- 
tion and companionship from their fellow 
teachers of the public school system. 

For the time being, we shall content our- 
selves with brief statements to the follow- 
ing effect: 
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In 1887, day schools existed in Illinois, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, Ohio and Wisconsin. In _ these 
states, the total day school population was 
347: the total residential school popula- 
tion was 1,775. These day schools con- 
tained 16.3 per cent of the total deaf school 
population of these 8 states, or 4.4 per 
cent of the enrollment of all schools for 
the deaf in the United States. 


TABLE III 


Showing the Number of Residential 
Schools, the Number of Pupils and 
the Percentage of Pupils in States, 
Federal District and Territory 


Where No Day Schools 


Exist. 
Number of Pupils 

State, Etc. Schools Number Percentage 
Alabama ] 398 9.5 
Arizona ] 80 1.9 
Arkansas | 330 7.9 
Connecticut 2 340 8.1 
Dist. of Col. 2 206 4.9 
Florida ] 244 5.8 
Georgia l 222 5.8 
Idaho ] 86 2 
Indiana l 438 104 
Maine ] 110 2.6 
Mississippi l 241 3.7 
Montana ] 90 21 
New Mexico l 143 3.4 
North Carolina 3 478 lis 
North Dakota ] 130 3.1 
Rhode Island ] 102 2.4 
South Carolina l 192 4.6 
South Dakota ] 105 2.5 
Honolulu, T. H. l 72 1.7 
Utah l 135 3.0 
Vermont ] 59 1.4 

Total 35 4.198 100.0 

Here is a large area consisting of 


nineteen states, one federal district and 
one territory, in which there are no day 
schools at all. Of our deaf pupils 4,198, 
or 22.5 per cent, come from states or 
other political divisions where residential 
schools have control of the educational 
field so far as the deaf are concerned. 
These 25 schools constitute 38.4 per cent 
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of the total number of residential schools 
of the entire country. 

Delaware has one day school with 16 
pupils; Nevada, New Hampshire and 
Wyoming have no schools of any kind 


for the deaf. 


TABLE IV 


Showing the Distribution of the Deaf 
School Population in States Where 
Both Day and_ Residential 
Schools Exist. 


Number of Schools 
Resi- 


States Number of Pupils 


den- 
Day tial Total 


Day Residential Total 
Calif. 6 I hl 3% 310 ~— 683 
Colo. ; & @ 30 202 232 
Ill. is 1] M SE 535—1,110 
lowa 4 i.% 57 382 439 
Kan. 2 4 10 215 225 
Ky. :.34 :(@ 22 357 379 
La. a She 18 248 266 | 
Md. a2 8 95 206 301 
Mass. 43 7 245 399 644 
Mich. 13 1 #14 479 456 935 
Minn. 7 1 8 204 302 506 
Mo. - fa a ee 345 446 
Neb. 2 i 3 18 201 219 
N, gs. 4 1 8 32 391 593 
ae > 7 12 $61 1,714 2a 
Ohio ZT i Bw si 448 1,022 
Okla. 2 og 15 419 434 § 
Ore. a aes 37 11] 148 
‘Penn. 23.4.3 940 1,098 
‘Tenn. > ae 14 317 331 
Tex. : 2 4 20 637 657 
Va. 2. oe 28 224 252 
Wash. 4 1 #5 106 145 251 
W. Va. ; 2° 3 15 322 337 
Wisc. 2 i 2 Ss 225 658 
25 


States 123 40 163 4,380 10,051 14,431 


As previously stated, the day school 


population is 23.5 per cent of the total | 
population in the | 
United States; but we must bear in mind | 
that day schools exist in only 26 states. | 


of the deaf 


school 


In the following table, percentages are 
based on the figures of Table IV, with 
(Continued on page 428) 
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Deaf Girls in Regular Girl Scout Camps 


RITING in the May, 1937, Teach- 
W «: Forum, Mrs. Chester Marsh, 

Arts and Crafts Adviser at Girl 
Scout national headquarters, this 
about handicapped girl scouts: 

“Never again do I want to list crafts 
for the handicapped children. As with 
other children, I like to put before them 
all the interesting things that can be done 
and give them the opportunity of choice. 
They will go much farther than we can 
anticipate. . . . Through this and subse- 
quent visits, I learned many things—the 
most important of which was that, left to 
myself to choose crafts for a handicapped 
child, I should invariably underestimate 
her ability.” 

Mrs. Marsh was writing of the blind, 
but what she says might easily apply to 
the deaf, not especially as regards hand- 
crafts, but in relation to general activ- 
ities in a regular Girl Scout camp. It is 
typical of the open minded attitude main- 
tained toward all types of handicapped 
children at Girl Scout headquarters. There 
is a growing tendency to believe that, 
when conditions are right, the physically 
handicapped girl should preferably be in- 
cluded in the activities of the physically 
normal Scout. 

Thirty-three American schools for the 
deaf, including the Territorial School in 
Honolulu, have Girl Scout troops; four 
schools, Tennessee, Illinois, New Jersey 
and St. Mary’s in Buffalo, have two troops 
each; Indiana has four troops; and two 
schools, Rhode Island and Idaho, have 
cooperated in registering deaf girls in 
troops of hearing girls. 

Three types of Scout camping are avail- 
able to the physically handicapped girl: 

1. She may be included in a regular 
camp group (established, week-end, day). 

2. She may be included in one of her 
own troop (of deaf or otherwise handi- 
capped girls) camping as a unit in an 
established camp. 


says 


3. She may be one of her own troop 
in her own troop camp. 

The national Girl Scout organization 
reports that there is practically no experi- 
ence as yet in the inclusion of separate 
units of deaf girls in a regular encamp- 
ment; but believes that the plan has inter- 
esting possibilities for blind, or crippled, 
or deaf girls who, in the judgment of 
their physicians or teachers, are not yet 
ready for complete inclusion in the life 
and full program activities of an estab- 
lished camp. It is the hope of the Girl 
Scout national body that some local Girl 
Scout groups will experiment with this 
type of camping in 1937, making every 
effort to have the girls of the unit asso- 
ciate with the other campers and counsel- 
ors freely and share in as many general 
camp activities as possible. 

Practically all the residential schools 
for the deaf which have Girl Scout troops . 
arrange camp activities in spring and fall. 
In some cases there is a camp maintained 
and financed by the school; in others, 
the deaf girls use the local Girl Scout 
camp on specified occasions. However, 
the national Girl Scout headquarters en- 
courages the inclusion of deaf girls in 
camps of the normally hearing. 

In a pamphlet on “Camping with Physi- 
cally Handicapped Girls,” recently issued 
by Girl Scouts, Inc., is the statement, 
“The inclusion of the blind, or cardiac, 
or crippled, or deaf, when conditions are 
right, with the normal, is recommended 
by those of experience and vision working 
in the fields of care and education of these 
handicaps. These authorities do not ap- 
prove the inclusion in one group (troop 
or camp unit) of children of different 
handicaps.” 

The pamphlet quotes Dr. Louis C. 
Schroeder of New York Hospital, who 
says, “Every physically handicapped Girl 
Scout, within her capabilities, must know 
the joys of outdoor living and the marvels 
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These she must 
know not only for the innate pleasure of 
the things themselves but for the physical 
stimulus, the social adjustment and _ the 
broader outlook on life which inevitably 
follows when a handicapped person is 
privileged to work and play with those 
who are normal.” 


of the world of nature. 


The significance of this paragraph con- 


sists in the statement that physically 
handicapped girls can “work and play 
with those who are normal.”  Experi- 


ments in including deaf girls in camps 
of the normally hearing were tried dur- 
ing the summer of 1936, and the record 
of these has aided the expansion of the 
1937 program. A deaf girl, a member of 
a hearing troop near her home, partici- 
pated in the activities of Camp Quidnunc, 
the Queens County, N. Y., Girl Scout 
Camp in 1936. In her first days at camp 
she was very backward in her efforts to 
communicate with the others; but after a 
few days in camp she wanted to talk and 
to read lips, and was unwilling to use 
written communication. Improvement in 
speech and in understanding the speech 
of others, thus motivated, was marked, 
and her family as well as the school have 
sent word of their gratitude for the help 
that the scout camp gave this child. 

At Camp Andree, the national Girl 
Scout camp near Briarcliff Manor, New 
York, two deaf girls were included in the 
normally hearing group. They were se- 
lected carefully, both for their fairly good 
speech and lip reading, and also for 
their previous friendship with each other, 
it being understood that they would be 
companionable. The experiment was very 
successful. 

At Camp Alice Chester in Wisconsin, a 
unit of six from the Girl Scout troop in 
the Paul Binner School for the Deaf, Mil- 
waukee, participated in the 1936 en- 
campments. The unit leader was one of 
the district Scout directors of Milwaukee; 
one of the two assistants was a recent 
graduate of a course for teachers of the 
deaf. However, the latter was forced by 
illness to leave after two days, and her 


‘working with the deaf. 
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ARCHERY WAS A FAVORITE SPORT. DEAF 

GIRLS FROM THE PAUL BINNER_ SCHOOL, 

MILWAUKEE, AT CAMP ALICE CHESTER, A 
REGULAR GIRL SCOUT CAMP 


place was taken by a new member of the 
Milwaukee staff without experience in 
On the first day, 
a teacher from the Paul Binner School 
visited the camp, and both she and the 
assistant were of great help in interpreting 
between the deaf girls and the leaders; 
but afterwards the deaf girls settled 
down into the routine of camp life with- 
out further aid. A report from the di- 
rector of the camp to Girl Scout head- 
quarters is very interesting: 

“It was of great assistance having these 
teachers, whom the girls knew and whose 
lips they were accustomed to read, im 
camp at the opening. It gave to the girls 
a sense of security and to a new leader 
with such a group, like myself, confi- 
dence. 
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“However, I feel that these people 
stayed just long enough and that the girls 
really got more from the week at camp 
by being with a different group of adults 
from those they are with during the school 
year and by realizing that ‘outsiders’ 
really can understand them. I feel cer- 
tain these girls gained in self confidence 
when they learned to communicate with 
us and I know we felt a positive glow of 
satisfaction when we first gave them a 
message they understood! I stress this 
point because my first feeling on the sub- 
ject was that we must have some one the 
girls were used to... . 

“The girls ranged in age from thirteen 
years and two months to seventeen years. 

.. They do not use signs except occa- 
sionally and informally among them- 
selves. . They found lip reading with 
people to whom they were unaccustomed 
somewhat difficult, and at first we found 
them rather hard to understand. How- 
ever, the spirit was good from the first 
and when a counselor had something to 
say to an individual and was unable to 
make herself understood, they exchanged 
mutual laughter at their plight and turned 
to another girl or staff member to help 
them out. Sometimes it took all nine of 
us, but we always succeeded in the end. 
At first the staff carried pencil and paper, 
but it was never used more than once or 
twice, except to write down the name of 
something new in nature where the word 
was unfamiliar. 

“We helped things a little at the start 
by wearing our camp names and the ex- 
planation thereof pinned on us, and also 
by putting up in the girls’ cabin a com- 
plete daily schedule, with quite detailed 
explanations of the procedure, for in- 
stance, of cleaning up their cabin, report- 
ing for ‘Hoppers’ (tablesetting duties, 
etc.). We also put up a very few rules, 
such as requests not to leave the Unit 
without telling a counselor, and to report 
to the nurse or a counselor any illness 
or injury. ... 

“Our program was one of trial and 
error, partly because the deaf unit was a 
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DEAF GIRLS AT CAMP ALICE CHESTER, WIS- 
CONSIN,. LEARNED TO ROW AS PART OF 
THEIR SCOUTING EXPERIENCE 


new experiment this year for all of us, 
and also because none of the staff had 
ever worked with such a group before.... 

“The first afternoon we went on a com- 
bined tour of the camp and Nature Walk. 
Nature appealed to the group immedi- 
ately and they had a busy and interesting 
time pointing out things they wished to 
know the names of, feeling the bark of 
trees, examining the nuts, and noting 
things down. Their eyes are quick to 
catch a glimpse of tiny flowers or swift 
moving birds and chipmunks. On _ the 
way back to our unit, we cut sticks for 
toasting, discovering thereby a bat cling- 
ing to one of them, a real adventure for 
both the girls and us! We examined him 
closely and at some length before he woke 
up sufficiently to go flapping away. 
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“The girls seemed to enjoy the camp 
fire and to like cooking out then and 
throughout the week, or else they simply 
accepted it as part of camp life, which 
isn't such a bad way to begin, either. In 
the evening and at many odd moments we 
They quickly grasped the 
rules of any that involved only ‘doing’ 
and no ‘saying’ and enjoyed ring toss, 


played games. 


ball, three deep, campfire motions, drop 
the handkerchief and games where things 
were passed around the circle. 

“The fact that we could not use the 
lake for swimming was a very real trag- 
edy. Rowing, however, soon restored us 
We went every day. Only 
two of the group could row at the outset, 
but by the end of the week everyone took 
her turn, even one girl who stepped into 
the boat the first day and clung to the 
sides with tears of fright in her eyes. 
Archery they enjoyed thoroughly. . . . 

“Craft was most popular when it was 
introduced by Miss Jenkins about the mid- 
dle of the week. This year, because of 
lack of knowledge of the situation in ad- 
vance, and lack of materials, we did very 
simple things, such as headbands, belts 


to good cheer. 
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and bracelets. One very successful crea. 
tive project with natural materials was 
making a small totem pole with carved 
reminders of camp days. These were 
painted in gay colors and turned out to 
be charming and indicative of how much 
camp was meaning to the group. 

“With Saturday, it came time to check 
weights, and we were delighted to dis. 
cover that three girls had gained two 
pounds each, one three pounds, and two 
five pounds. They left camp Sunday 
morning, a bit browner and stronger than 
when they came, and so much happier 
looking. “Thank you for everything, 
said Viola, and we of the staff wanted to 
say it right back to all of them, in appre- 
ciation of their adjustment, their coopera- 
tion, their acceptance of us as_ their 
friends, and for the opportunity to have 
a share in such an experiment.” 

Later on in the year these girls, with 
the rest of the troop from the Paul Bin- 
ner School, were invited to be Mrs. Roose. 
velt’s Guard of Honor at the train when 
she left. To quote a letter from the 


lieutenant of the troop. 
“The twenty-three girls, wearing Scout 





SUPERINTENDENT D. C. CLOUD OF THE ILLINOIS SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF CONGRATU- 
LATING EVELYN SNYDER ON WINNING A GOLDEN 


GIRL SCOUTS. 


EAGLET, HIGHEST HONOR OF THE 
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uniforms for the first time, escorted Mrs. 
Roosevelt to her train. One of the girls 
had a few words to say to her, and an- 
other brought a bouquet of yellow roses 
of her own accord. Mrs. Roosevelt shook 
hands with every girl there, with a smile 
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for each. I wish you might have seen 
the faces of my girls; it was a scene I 
shall never forget. The girls are so ap- 
preciative of any small favor that when 
an event such as this occurred, they were 
overwhelmed.” 


Honors for Illinois Girl Scout 


By CiypeE W. JoHNSON 


HE presentation of a Golden Eaglet 

to Evelyn Snyder, sophomore stu- 

dent at the Illinois School for the 
Deaf, featured a colorful birthday pageant 
which the school presented May 14 on 
its front lawn to celebrate the 25th anni- 
versary of Girl Scouting. Miss Snyder, 
who has been deaf since she was two and 
one-half years old, is said to be the first 
deaf girl in any residential institution to 
receive this highest honor of the Girl 
Scouts. The Illinois School has _ been 
informed that the only previous award 
of the Golden Eaglet to a student of a 
residential school for the deaf was made 
to a hard of hearing Scout several years 
ago. 

A leader in Girl Scout work for the 
deaf, the Illinois School has two troops 
with sixty-two members. The activity was 
inaugurated at the school in 1919 but 
was discontinued in 1924. Four years 
later Emma Sollberger Johnson, director 
of girls’ physical education, reorganized 
the movement and the troops are now led 


by Mrs. Johnson and Miss Bernadette 
Cosgriff. An outstanding feature of the 


program has been the two-week camping 
trips which, for the past eight years, from 
twenty to twenty-five girls have enjoyed 
after the closing of the school in June. 
Miss Snyder has been a Girl Scout for 
six years and a patrol leader for five. 
After passing the twenty-one proficiency 
tests required for the award of the Golden 


Eaglet, last summer she attended Camp 
Whip-poor-will, the state camp, on one of 
two scholarships awarded members of the 
school’s troops, by Mrs. M. C. Gamble of 
Peoria, district chairman for the handi- 
capped in the Girl Scout organization. 
Under Mrs. Gamble’s observation, Miss 
Snyder met all the high standards re- 
quired of candidates for the Golden Eaglet. 

Girl Scout leaders who came to Jack- 
sonville to witness the presentation of the 
award commented on the growth of the 
organization among the physically handi- 
capped. They said that there were more 
than 125 troops of Girl Scouts and 9 
packs of Brownies last year in residential 
and public schools for the blind and the 
deaf and in hospitals and sanitoria as 
compared to 59 troops and 4 packs in 
1931. Approximately one-fourth of the 
physically handicapped troops are com- 
posed of deaf girls. 

An audience of more than 1,500 at- 
tended the pageant over which Miss Sny- 
der reigned as “Queen for a Night” fol- 
lowing the presentation of the Golden 
Eaglet. One hundred seventy-five boys 
and girls from the IIlinois School for the 
Deaf participated in the tableau, a vic- 
turesque feature of which was the Inter- 
national Processional with 34 girls carry- 
ing the flags of the nations represented in 
the Girl Scout organization and wearing 
authentic reproductions of the uniforms of 
their foreign sisters in Scouting. 
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Pages from a Primary Teacher's Diary 


By MADGE 


Monday: 


HIS year I have five “week-enders” 
in the class, so it is always a con- 


jecture as to how many of them will 
have developed a cold or measles during 
the week-end. 

Today I thought three of them had not 
turned up, but I had forgotten Roy. Roy 
invariably comes in an hour late, a big 
erin on his face. He settles down in his 
chair and beams on all his pals. I turn 
to the board, and, sure enough, I hear 
the rustle of a paper bag. 

I may as well let him empty his pock- 
ets—another five minutes gone!—while I 
accept a candy and persuade Roy to put 
a bag of candy, an apple, a packet of bis- 
cuits and a toy rabbit in the cupboard 
until recess. 


Tuesday: 


Today I invented a new reading game. 
We have about forty-eight words now, and 
the children are tired of putting the words 
to the pictures and vice versa in the 
Plymouth chart, so we played “Progres- 
sive reading,” instead of progressive whist. 

We sat around a table and I dealt the 
pictures. Each child had eight, which 
were placed in front of him. Then I held 
up the word belonging to a picture. I 
moved it slowly in front of their eyes, 
around the circle. A hand shot up to 
claim the word and put it on a picture. 
If it was not claimed I slipped it back 
into the pile. This made them more alert. 
When all the words had been attached to 
the pictures, I said “move,” and everyone 
moved on to the next chair. 

The cards were collected, and the game 
went on as before until each child was 
back in his original place, and thus had 
read the forty-eight words. After about 
two rounds, I moved too. As each child 
reached the dealer’s chair, he was allowed 


to hold up the words. The children did 
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not want to stop, even when I told them 
the bell had rung for recess. 

By the way, the pictures were cut out 
of a book called “Look and Learn Pic. 
tures” by Jessie Rathbone, England. (10¢c 
at Woolworth’s Store.) They are mounted 
on cards 3” x 4”, just a nice size to handle 
and to put in the Plymouth chart. The 
word is printed in India ink, with a speed- 
ball pen, on cards 5” x 2”. 


W ednesday: 


We had a visit from the Provincial 
Minister of Education today. We were 
told to “just go on with the ordinary 
work. There will be no demonstration.” 

The children were sitting on their little 
blue and red chairs looking as cute as 
could be, but I had a feeling in my bones 
something was going to happen. It did. 

I heard the Principal’s voice out in the 
corridor, and footsteps coming nearer, 
and just then I happened to look at Son- 
nic. 

Dear little Sonnie had done something 
he had never done before, taken out his 
glass eye! The rest of the children saw 
the expression on my face as I told Sonnie 
to put his eye in “quickly, quickly.” Son- 
nie put it in, but when he looked at me 
I saw that he had put it in upside down! 

The voices were quite 
audible now. I could hear, 
“This is the Primary 
Room.” I grabbed Sonnie, 
rushed him to the mirror, 
and bless his heart, he saw 
what was wrong and calm- 
ly took out his eye and put 
it back the right way. 

Of course, by this time, 
the rest of the class 
were out of their seats, 
some proffering advice, others declaring 
Sonnie to be “awful.” Feeling desperate, I 
shooed them in their chairs again just as 
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the door opened. If my face was red, 
the Minister probably thought I was ner- 
yous in his presence. The Principal asked 
me to demonstrate speech. Still feeling 
a little jittery, | carried on. 

The Minister was very gracious and 
courteous. He shook hands and wished 
me goodbye saying, “You have quite a 
job on your hands.” As the door closed, 
my nerves relaxed, and | said to myself, 
“You don’t know the half of it, dear sir.” 


Thursday: 

You might have thought it was a “blue 
day” if you had walked into our room to- 
day. 

Our pictures were draped in blue, our 
doll had on a blue dress, blue strings of 
beads festooned the windows and each 
window sill had on it a blue building 
made with the blue blocks. If the chil- 
dren don’t know “Baloo,” 3, _ 
as Thelma calls it, it won't = 
be my fault. 

Tomorrow we are going 
“red.” In the way, _!. 
we shall have our yellow 
and green days, to be fol- 
lowed by purple, black 
and orange. 

Friday: 

This is “clean-up” day. 
ally clean up each child, but I try to go 
over the week’s work with each, individ- 
ually, while the others do seat-work. 

Today we had a new drill-game. I drew 
a large clock on the blackboard, but in- 
stead of figures we had our elements and 






same 


I don’t actu- 
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Two large key-holes focused 
the attention, as I tried my keys in a hole, 


consonants. 


and then put my ear to the board. I 
looked very serious and said, “No.” Then 
I tried the other hole, looked pleased and 
said, “Yes.” Of course the children knew 
it was just nonsense, but they loved it. 
When I was sure the clock was going, I 
pointed to the various elements and we all 
said them. g, and 
had to be rewound over and over again 


The clock kept stoppin 


by each child, who pointed out combina- 
tions as the clock struck. 

The mothers have fetched the 
One 
takes an interest in all the children. 
week I was telling her about 
an Indian boy I have this term. 
He fills his pockets with 
chalks, and as 
this mother saw me_ going 
through the emptying process 
she wondered how I ever had 
any energy left by Friday. 

I told her the little fellow 
really didn’t mean to steal, but 
he had no possessions of his 
own, and I intended to visit 
Woolworth’s on Saturday to find something 
for him. Saturday I had a cold, so did not 
go to town, but today this nice mother 
brought a bag of odds and ends. I wish 
she could have seen Andrew’s face as I 
presented him with a Mickey Mouse book 
and a boat. He grinned from ear to ear, 
and patted himself as he stuffed the book 
up his sweater and the boat in his pock- 
et. It was just too good to be true. These 
“week-enders” had nothing on him. His 
sweater was bulging and his pocket was 
full. 

My work is ready for next week The 
blackboards are clean. And I am not 
going to think about school until Monday 
morning. 


week- 
particularly nice mother 
Last 


enders. 


pencils, ete., 





Saturday: 


Have just remembered it is my turn to 
go and teach Sunday School! 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


From a State Field Agent 
oie of talking of our immediate 


plans and hopes I am going to tell you 


about a few of the children in this 
large family with which I am associated. 
First I wish to tell you about A——. 


He had been in attendance in one of our 
day schools. While he was in the seventh 
grade, he decided to leave school. When 
I contacted this school and found that he 
was not in attendance, I endeavored to find 
him. Some time passed before he was lo- 
cated and it was then learned that friend- 
ships he had formed were not always for 
his best interests. He did not wish to re- 
turn to the day school because he did not 
like to work alone. He was more advanced 
than other pupils in the school. Before 
leaving school he had been sent into hear- 
ing classes of public school children. He 
had not found happiness there because he 
was working against difficulties. When it 
was suggested that he might have the privi- 
lege of attending the state school, he ob- 
jected because he did not wish to go away 
from home. In order to save this boy from 
certain influences, the matter was taken to 
the juvenile officers. After mild persua- 
sion had been used without results, they 
advised court action. The judge sent A— 
to the State School for the Deaf. His 
record is one that is a joy to record. His 
lip reading is very good, (his parents are 
foreigners and speak a foreign language). 
He reads their lips as readily as the lips 
of English speaking people; his scholastic 
record is excellent; he has been a wonder- 
ful athlete. He became so interested in 
his school work that he wished to continue, 
although he had reached the compulsory 
education age limit. This same young 
man is planning to enter college another 
year. Court workeis most difficult, but this 
illustrates the good accomplished through 
it at times. 

During the past fall while visiting with 
a County School Superintendent, I heard 
of a boy nearing ten years of age in a rural 


school, who was accomplishing very little 
The superintendent 
urged me to call at the rural school and at 
the child’s home. I found a lovely, healthy 
looking lad with a small per cent of hear. 
ing. Through this little hearing, he had 
gained a very limited vocabulary, a little 
disconnected language and the ability to 
read a little, but did not know the meaning 
of words. I afterward visited the home 
and found an intelligent mother, burdened 
with many cares. I learned that the child 
had been examined by an otologist and 
that he had recommended special educa- 
tion but because of the cares of the home 
nothing had been done about it. Perhaps 
if I tell you that this deaf child, a little un. 
der ten years of age, is the oldest of five 
children you will appreciate the difficul- 
ties in the case. 


because of deafness. 


I am sure Mrs. F. will appreciate this 
mother’s perplexities when she realizes that 
she was endeavoring to do all the work 
that the average farmer’s wife really has 
to do, but I am sure that she will also ap- 
preciate the great loss to the boy. 

When the child’s parents understood 
about the school and fully realized their 
boy’s needs, they were very cooperative 
and, needless to tell you, he was in school 
within a few weeks after the call was made. 


United Effort Might Accomplish More 


Story after story could be told about 
other neglected cases. I am sure that you 
mothers fully appreciate your opportuni- 
ties in helping your little ones but I won- 
der sometimes if we fully appreciate our 
responsibilities to those that do not have 
opportunities. Do you ever think of what 
united effort might accomplish in just this 
one thing (the matter of reporting cases)? 
If the medical profession could be edu- 
cated to the idea of reporting cases at an 
early age, education among the deafened 
could be somewhat equalized at least. 


—Mrs. E. E., lowa. 
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Not Quite Six 

Linda Lou is not quite six. We tried to 
get a teacher to come to our home, but all 
the good teachers were already employed. 
So it was up to us. We have always talked 
to Linda Lou, and she herself talks con- 
tinuously, wanting to know about this or 
that. She has some hearing, but we’ve 
never been able to learn what percentage 
it is. If you call her name quite loudly, 
she will turn. But I never talk loudly to 
her, and she understands everything, by a 
mixture of lip reading and hearing, I think. 
She lip reads excellently. We did not real- 
ize she was so far advanced in her learning 
until after we had visited schools and read 
such articles as that of Miss Margaret Scys- 
ter, which was included in the last round- 
about. Linda Lou does what the six year 
old deaf child with two years of preschool 
training is expected to do. She counts to 
twelve now. 

There is no trace of deafness on either 
side, and we cannot find out what her 
trouble is. We have been to many special- 
ists and none of them seem to know. She 
has never had a serious illness. We live 
in hope that something may still be done 
to restore her hearing. 

This is a busy household, as we leave 
soon for our much belated vacation to the 
West Coast. We are going by the southern 
route and hope to return by the northern 
route in April. Linda Lou is thrilled about 
the trip and already has her little suitcase 
filled full of things she wants to take to 


California. =e Se 
A Two-Year-Old 


I missed my lunch the day the letters ar- 
rived, and I read and re-read them so -I 
could have the feeling of being acquainted. 
I find that my problems are an old story 
for the rest of you, for Norma is only two 
years and three months old. We _ have 
known of her deafness only since Septem- 
ber 5, 1936, although we had had our sus- 
Picions from the time she was fourteen 
months old. 

Will you please tell me if it is unusual 
for Norma to have a very natural, hearty 
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laugh and a lusty cry? The specialist told 
us that the hearing organ had not devel- 
oped, but she can say, or approximate, sev- 
eral words: “bye-bye,” “up,” “off.” (all 
said quite plainly) and “ba” for “back,” 
“ho” for “hot,” and for “bath” she says 
“ba” and then sticks her tongue out trying 
to say the “th.” I feel that I was to blame 
for that, as I had tried to see if she could 
use her tongue, and showed her how I used 
mine. I am not attempting to teach her 
words, but she tries so hard to talk | think 
I will faint with pity sometimes. 

Norma Jean likes the Montgomery-Ward 
Catalogue and we use it to make compari- 
sons. For instance, she saw a picture of 
an egg-beater and she ran to the kitchen 
and came back with it and placed it by the 
picture for comparison. 

“We realize that we point too much and 
use our hands and facial expression entire- 
ly too much in the effort to make her un- 
derstand, but it seems hard to stop. How- 
ever, she begins to read the lips already, 
and we'll keep trying not to motion to her. 

Norma imitates everything. Never a 
move misses her attention. She strings 
beads and buttons, uses scissors, holds a 
pencil properly, uses the blackboard, etc. 

I shall appreciate suggestions of any 
kind, for I want to advance her as much as 


possible. —Mrs. Y. H. S., Nebraska. 


Starting School 


I received the folio of letters just before 
I left home, but could not answer them, for 
I was leaving to enter Peter in school. 

I felt that I was burying him. 

The school is 100 miles from my home 
town here and as my third oldest daughter 
is married and lives here, I came first to 
her home. Peter was, as usual, good as 
gold, for he loves to go places and this 
time he had a trunk full of new clothes to 
show Mary, his sister. 

We arrived Friday, and Saturday after- 
noon we took him to the school about 7 
miles away. I went in first and saw the 
Superintendent and found out which build- 
ing to go to. He directed me to a new two- 
story building back from the highway and 
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behind the other large building. It houses 
forty boys and forty girls from 6 to 8 
I introduced myself to the Super- 
visor, a lovely lady about my own age, 
and also a mother. 


years. 


I was all “nerves,” 
wondering how I would get away from 
Peter. She said, “Just bring him in and 
then walk out.” This surprised me as I 
thought they would surely have an un- 
heard of way whereby Peter’s attention 
could be drawn some other way and I 
could “evaporate” or something like that. 
Well they didn’t. Mrs. S. and a large boy 
just held him and I, not wishing to pro- 
long the agony, just rushed out and into 
the car. I heard him cry, but we drove 
rapidly away. 

I called in about an hour and this is 
what Mrs. S. said, “He bit and fought like 
a tiger, bit one boy three times.” But 
finally they got his coat and hat off and 
she took him to the window to show him 
we had gone. Up to then he had not shed 
a tear, but as he saw us no more, two big 
tears rolled down his little cheeks and that 
was all. She thought, “He is going to cry 
and will feel better,” but not “Toughy.” 
He turned, snapped out of it and went into 
the play room, dry-eyed and calm. It was 
almost supper time. He marched in with 
the rest, used his knife and fork and nap- 
kin properly and ate a good supper, then 
to bed as calm and quiet as though he had 
always been there. Here was my surprise. 
Over the phone Mrs. S. said, “Why, Peter 
hears.” I said, “No, the specialists all 
say ‘no’.” 

“Well,” she said, “he knows all we say 
to him.” I still know he doesn’t hear but 
I do know this: For two years I have 
worked hard with him trying to teach him 
and now God is letting me see the results. 


A Load Was Lifted 


Well, I hung up and went back to Mary’s, 
and really, friends, | am ashamed to say 
I went to bed and slept as I have not slept 
in months. A load was lifted, or shifted, 
and I felt glad. Glad it was over. Glad 
I had accepted my lenten cross and carried 
it through. I awoke in the night and won- 
dered how I had done it; then I began to 
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worry. (Was Peter all right? Had he cried 
all night? Was he warm? Would he fall 
out of bed? Would he eat his breakfast? 
etc.) Well, time cures all ills and so with 
mine. The day brought its work, and any. 
way I was going to see Peter that day. But 
how? There are windows all around the 
recreation hall, and the children could see 
me coming for a block away, so I began to 
devise ways and means to see him without 
his seeing me. Finally I had it. I bor. 
rowed a different hat and coat, gloves and 
scarf. I disguised myself. I powdered my 
hair, where it showed; I applied plenty of 
rouge and lip stick, and put on a pair of 
dark glasses; then I went to see Peter. | 
walked into the office and even Mrs. §. 
didn’t know me. When she found out who 
I was, she laughed, and asked me into the 
playroom, right where he was. I must 
have looked funny, for all the children 
stopped and looked at me. “Toughy” 
laughed outright at me. Needless to say, 
I came home more happy than I had been 
for days. Mrs. S. reported that he was 
fine and had caused her no trouble. I went 
again today disguised and he passed right 
beside me on his way to school. He has a 
lovely lady for a teacher and I just know 
she is kind and good. 

I visited the classroom. It was a large, 
well lighted room, and there around this 
lovely teacher sat fifteen bright little folks, 
mostly boys, with “Toughy” second from 
the end of the semi-circle. He just sat 
there and stared at me, and both teacher 
and I felt that he felt or knew something, 
but he made no effort to come near me. 
Finally while teacher was watching the 
rest, Peter began bothering the little fel- 
low next and then I knew he was all right 
because that was typical of “Toughy.” 

I had struggled for two years trying to 
teach him something. Each day as the 
other children of our home trooped off to 
our home school, I dropped everything and 
began to teach Peter. We matched colors, 
etc., I tried different commands, we played 
hide and seek so he could learn the word 
“come”; before a large mirror we tried lip 

(Continued on page 422) 
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Innovations in South Africa 


NE of the most fertile sources of 

interest connected with work at 

the Volta Bureau is the foreign 
mail. These thin envelopes with their 
strange stamps often bring news of fine 
doings in other parts of the world, where 
teachers of the deaf are working, just as 
teachers are working in this country, to 
equip the deaf child for his life in a 
hearing, speaking community. 

Every letter which comes from the 
Principal of the School for the Deaf in 
Worcester, South Africa, is packed with 
news items, condensed almost to tele- 
graphic brevity, but often positively ex- 
citing in the possibilities they suggest. 
Mr. de la Bat, who received his normal 
training at Clarke School, and who vis- 
ited many schools for the deaf while in 
the United States, is especially interested 
in improving the vocational training of 
the deaf; and also in the education of 
residual hearing. The work in this school 
is all the more impressive when one con- 
siders that all classes must be duplicated 
and conducted in two languages, some in 
English and some in Afrikaans. In a 
letter received in December, Mr. de la 
Bat writes, 

“Our work here is still very interesting 
and we are still continuing our building 
programme. Not so long ago, we com- 
pleted a really fine building to house the 
trade departments for our boys. I am 
really very proud of this particular build- 
ing, and its convenience and well-equipped 
trade department. 


Progress in Agriculture 


“Our agricultural department is also 
progressing. Two weeks ago there was 
an addition of 20 little pigs within 24 
hours. You should see how proud the 
boys are when they sit down at table and 
consume the butter which they themselves 
made in the dairy. 

“I am busy just at present working out 
a scheme in which I intend letting all the 


senior girls attend at least one class a 
week in the trade departments of the boys, 
where I want them to learn a little light 
upholstery work, how to handle a saw, 
nails, screws, electric fittings, fuses, taps, 
paints, stains, etc., also work in the dairy 
department. 


Boys and Girls Exchange Vocations 


“The senior boys I intend sending to 
the needlework and dressmaking depart- 
ment to learn to do some light sewing, 
darning of clothing and socks, also the 
making of coffee and tea and cooking 
light meals. 

“Last year during one of my vacations 
I visited some ex-pupils and found that 
quite a number of them were living in 
their own little quarters and trying to 
cook and find for themselves. It was 
quite pathetic to see the efforts of some 
of them. This put the idea into my head 
of teaching our boys something of house- 
keeping before they leave school. 

“The suggestion that girls should be 
able to do some of the ordinary work of 
the boys came from one of our deaf girls 
who is married to a hearing man. She 
regretted that she did not know more 
about ordinary repairs to electric ap- 
paratus and the handling of a paintbrush, 
light weodwork and light unholstery. We 
plan to start with this new scheme to- 
ward the end of January.” 

This school is also making strides in 
the education of residual hearing, 
has ordered multiple hearing aids from 
an American firm. Mr. de la Bat writes, 

“Our electrical engineer on the staff is 
a wireless enthusiast and he has his own 
broadcasting station here at the school. 
We have had a multiple hearing aid 
built to our own specifications by an 
American firm, and are 
new features. We are ordering 
twelve headsets, air conduction 
six bone conduction, from America.” 


(Continued on 424) 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








Pioneers for the Hard of Hearing 


By Mrs. G. A. Hurp-Woop 


HE handicaps imposed upon the hard 
‘| hearing are, of course, best un- 

derstood from personal experience, 
and so one finds the hard of hearing in 
every country helping themselves by the 
formation of leagues, by research work, 
or by lip reading classes. Nevertheless, 
I believe that once people realize the 
disadvantages of being even slightly hard 
of hearing they are willing to co-operate 
in measures of relief. 

My own interest in the hard of hearing 
dates from the time when I was fourteen 
years of age, very shy at my first dance. 
A rather hard of hearing man, whose 
friends used to shout when trying to 
make him hear, was introduced to me. | 
was too embarrassed to raise my voice 
in the crowded room. and I thought: “He 
wont hear anyway. I looked into his 
face and whispered. To my astonishment 
he told me that he heard me better than 
anyone else because I did not cause vibra- 
tions of sound in his ear. From the time 
that I discovered he was a lip reader, I 
strongly advocated lip reading as a means 
of aiding the hard of hearing. 


Beginnings in New Zealand 


It was not, however, until 1926 that I 
became actively associated in the work. 
There was then little being done to help 
the adult hard of hearing in New Zealand, 
with the exception of free weekly lip 
reading classes, which were provided by 
the government in the four main cities. 
The children were more fortunate in hav- 
ing special classes in the four cities and a 
school for the deaf in Sumner, Christ- 
church, which was opened in 1880. It 
was in the Votta Review that I first 
learned of the wonderful work that has 
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been, and is being accomplished, in 
America and elsewhere. A_ paragraph 
about progress in one of the small coun- 
tries of Europe gave me the idea of es- 
tablishing a League in New Zealand. It 
was started in Auckland in 1932, and has 
since enlarged its activities considerably. 

Contact with the actual work of allevia- 
tion has increased my interest in the 
problems of the hard of hearing, and in 
a world tour which I started in December, 
1935, I was given a unique opportunity 
to investigate and observe the methods 
that are being used in various countries. 
Although I travelled as a private individ- 
ual, I was shown the warmest hospitality, 
and members of leagues for the hard of 
hearing, teachers of lip reading, otologists, 
physicists, and manufacturers and selling 
agents of hearing aids, all did their ut-' 
most to assist me in collecting data. 

One of the questions frequently asked 
me on my travels was: “What gave you 
an interest in the hard of hearing?” When 
I in turn put it to other people whom I 
met, it uncovered tales of tragedy and 
social service that are more often found 
in the pages of novels. Here are the 
stories that lie behind the foundation of 
the first three leagues in the world, in 


Berlin, Amsterdam and New York: 


First European Leagues 


In the dim quiet of a small church in 
Berlin at the turn of the century, Fraulein 
Margaret von Witzeleben caught sight of 
a woman leaning forward in her pew in 
a vain effort to hear the sermon. To the 
sympathetic watcher, hard of hearing her- 
self, came the idea of forming a league 
to arrange for suitable religious services 
and social activities for the hard of hear- 
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ing. The fraulein was a capable woman, 
and under her guidance the league flour- 
ished and expanded its widening activities. 

Six years after the Berlin pioneering 
venture, the second league was formed, in 
Otto Bultman, a 
great sportsman and cyclist. He was 
hard of hearing himself, and realized the 
depths of pain and suffering which must 
be endured by those who had not had the 
care and protection his well-to-do parents 
He used to 
say that the severest athletic contest im- 
posed less strain upon him than a social 
or business gathering where he had to 
meet and talk with people. In 1907, Herr 
Bultman and a companion called a meet- 
ing of the hard of hearing and soon after- 
wards started a newspaper for members 
of the newly-formed league. 


The New York League 


Tragedy marked the beginning of the 
third league. In New York, in 1910, a 
hard of hearing man was walking the 
streets of the huge city in a fruitless en- 
deavor to find work. He was a competent 
worker and he knew it, but always deaf- 
ness stood between him and a _ position. 
At last, utterly discouraged, he went to 
his friends of a lip reading class. “If you 
see me no more, you will know I have 
taken my own life,” he told them. That 
‘was the last that was ever heard of him, 
but his parting words had wide-spread 
effect. Horrified that disability such as 
his could so utterly defeat a man’s spirit 
and destroy his chances of success, the 
members of the lip reading class formed 
the Nitchie Service League, which later 
became the New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing. The employment bureau to 
this day is one of its most important 
features. 


Amsterdam, by Herr 


had been able to give him. 


Dr. Barezi of Budapest 


It was through the death of another 
unhappy soul that the hard of hearing 
gained the services of one of their most 
distinguished research workers, Dr. Gus- 
tav Barczi of Budapest. One day, when 
he was a young and enthusiastic surgeon 
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with his mark be made in the 
world, a girl came into his surgery with 
an affection of the ear. Dr. Barczi oper. 
ated, but the operation was not successful, 
and the girl lost all hearing. Unable to 
accept philosophically the blow that fate 
had dealt her, she became a prey to 
melancholia and finally committed suicide, 
The young surgeon was appalled. Some 
idea came to him of the loneliness and 
isolation from the world which is experi- 
enced by the deafened, and from that 
crucial day he dedicated himself to the 
relief of those with impaired hearing. The 
girl suicide did not die in vain, for Dr, 
Barczi has done enormous service for the 
deaf throughout the world. Not only 
that, but he founded a league for the hard 
of hearing. 

Dr. Barezi is one of the small band of 
normally hearing people who are giving 
aid to the hard of hearing. But it is in- 
teresting to notice how wide-spread is the 
recognition by the general population of 
the work done by the leagues in all coun- 
tries. Ruling families throughout Eu- 
rope have shown their sympathy by both 
moral and active support. In Holland, 
the late Queen of the Netherlands gave 
large sums of money to the furtherance of 
league work. Queen Wilhelmina, too, fol- 
lows its advances closely. 


yet to 


Government Aid 


The Crown Princess of Denmark gives 
her patronage to the Danish League, and, 
as Princess Ingrid of Sweden, actually 
attended board meetings and organized a 
pageant for funds to enable country peo- 
ple to visit the cities for lip reading in- 
struction. The Swedish League is indeed 
fortunate in receiving not only royal pa- 
tronage, but royal grants. The Norwegian 
Federation of Leagues of the Hard of 
Hearing also receives a subsidy from the 
State exchequer, and the Hungarian 
League is given an annual sum by the 
Budapest Municipal Council. In New 
Zealand, two grants of £250 have been 
made by the State, and the Governor- 
General is patron of the League. 
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Last year, the German Government 
made monthly grants of 1,500 marks, 
which was equivalent to about £1,500 
yearly in English sterling, with the stipu- 
lation that the money be spent in the 
purchase of group hearing equipment and 
propaganda. In addition, the Ministry 
of Labor grants 5,000 marks yearly to- 
ward the teaching of lip reading, es- 
pecially for children and young people 
who are to be equipped for positions. 

In America, Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
is the first president to show definite in- 
terest in the leagues’ activities, and re- 
cently he issued a general letter of appre- 
ciation. Mrs. Roosevelt showed her inter- 
est by visiting one of the centers, and in- 
augurating National Hearing Week. At 
this meeting, the “first lady” of the United 
States admitted that she herself suffers 
from a slight hearing defect. 

Of course public recognition is not al- 
ways the criterion of the value of any 
organization, but certainly whatever as- 
sistance and appreciation has been given 
to the hard of hearing they have amply 
deserved. During my years of associa- 
tion with them and increasingly since I 
have been in contact with leagues through- 
out the world, I have learned to admire 
profoundly the spirit in which they are 
carrying on their work and the great 
service they are rendering. Statistics 
provide interesting evidence. The first 
league in America was formed in 1910. 
Twenty-six years later, there were 156 
leagues in the United States alone. 

It is typical that the hard of hearing 
seem to prefer to help themselves rather 
than to appeal to people with unimpaired 
hearing. With the exception of otologists, 
nearly all the leaders are hard of hearing 
themselves. A feature is their interest in 
the progress made in other countries, ir- 
respective of racial prejudices, and their 
anxiety that all hard of hearing shall have 
the utmost assistance in overcoming their 
handicap. 

During my travels, people often asked 
me what country possessed the most active 
and progressive league. That, however, 
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is a question that cannot in all fairness be 
answered. There are many well organ- 
ized and fully equipped leagues, each 
with some aspect that is particularly ad- 
mirable and all, even the largest, are able 
to learn something of value from the 
others. 


National Organization Importani 


One thing, nevertheless, impressed me 
strongly. It was the necessity of a na- 
tional organization, if the work of indi- 
vidual leagues is to prosper and expand 
as it should. In some countries, one con- 
stitution governs all the leagues, which 
have in addition by-laws to suit their spe- 
cial requirements. In other countries | 
found that, though the leagues were fed- 
erated, each formed its own constitution. 
The centrally controlled leagues seemed 
to me to be getting more benefit from 
their work than did those which were 
scattered and working independently. 

An essential part of relief work from 
the hard of hearing is the interchange of 

(Continued on page 427) 
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Sculpture, Philosophy and Deafness 


An Interview with Gustinus Ambrosi 


By L. HALBERSTAM 


A Musician Turns Sculptor 


USTINUS AMBROSI was born in 
¢ Vienna in 1893. 


From his earliest babyhood, a 
marked aptitude for music left no room 
for doubt as to his future career. But 
alas! When he was seven years old all 
hope of developing his remarkable musi- 
cal gift was shattered by a serious illness 
which left him totally deaf. However, he 
still says, “I am a born musician. My 
head is full of melodies, and my one 
ambition is to put into my sculpture as 
great love as I once felt for music.” That 
thwarted childhood dream has enabled 
him to put a store of awed admiration 
into the many bronze and marble por- 
traits he has made of Beethoven. 

Ambrosi’s family was very poor. When 
he was thirteen he was apprenticed out to 
learn a trade like other boys of his sta- 
tion. Unlike them, however, oblivious to 
the fatigue he felt after long, hard work- 
ing hours, he attended evening classes at 
the School of Fine Arts, and often mod- 
elled far into the night by the light of a 
tallow candle in his room. The figures 
he made then compare favorably with 
those of more mature and experienced 
artists. 

A horrible accident gave him the sub- 
ject for his first important composition. 
One day when he was about sixteen he 
stood horror-stricken, as a workman lost 
his balance and plunged from the scaf- 
folding of the building where they were 
both working. The man broke his neck 
as he crashed to the pavement. The dread- 
ful sight so haunted the young apprentice 
that he had no peace till he had modelled 
the “Man with the Broken Neck.” It is 
still numbered among his finest works. 

The amazing power of observation 
which has contributed so largely to his 


artistic talent is probably due in some 
measure to his deafness. And it may be 
that his talent owes an even greater debt 
to the stimulus of forces his impairment 
has revealed to him. Nature has cut him 
off from human companionship and flat- 
tery and conversation, but she has taken 
him wholly to herself till it seems that his 
misfortune and his loneliness have created 
the life he expresses so powerfully in 
stone. 

He devotes himself entirely to his art. 
He lives by it and for it alone. From 
dawn till midnight he communes with 
himself and finds expression only through 
his hammer, his chisel, and his pencil. 
Even when he rests, he creates. 

Besides, he writes admirable poems and 
sonnets which have been collected in two 
volumes: “Sonnets to God” and “Sonnets 
of the Tomb of a Dead Love.” They are 
written in an astonishingly pure, rich Ger- 
man. And his verses have curves like the 
human form; they vibrate with music and 
life and feeling. A deaf poet? It seems 
incredible—yet every verse is full of 
rhythm and harmony. 

He’ has made busts of countless celeb- 
rities. In Paris there were, for instance, 
Painlevé and Briand; in Rome, Pope Pius 
XI, who has just appointed him a mem- 
ber of the Artistic Council of the Vatican. 
There is also a marvellous bust of Mus- 
solini which the Duce likes and keeps in 
his study in the Chigi Palace. And those 
are only a few of the important leaders 
of the world who have posed for him. 

For more than twenty years he has 
been working in a vast Official Studio in 
the Prater Park which the government 
assigned to him by ministerial decree. 


An Unusual Interview 


As neither of us can hear the spoken 
word, we held the following conversation 
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in writing when we met recently in 
Ambrosi’s studio in Vienna. The deaf 
sculptor displays a rare mastery of lan- 
guage, and a real gift for expressing his 
ideas about his art and about deafness. 
I: If I am rightly informed, you have 
already produced more than a thousand 
busts in stone, marble, bronze, iron, terra 
cotta, and plaster. Yet you are cer- 
tainly not much over forty. How in the 
world have you managed it? Do you 
work at night with a lantern clamped to 
your forehead like your great Michel- 


Angelo? 
The Face is an Index to Character 


Ambrosi: Man is the key to nature. 
Jules Dupré once said that an artist is 
like a sponge. He absorbs nature and 
then expresses it in his creations. I can 
reach men’s souls only through their faces 
and the vital mobility of their expression. 
So, even when I was only an apprentice, 
I used to spend the noon hour loitering 
about the busy thoroughfares or the parks 


studying the people I met. Some of 
their faces were open books to me. 


Others, as they came nearer, disclosed un- 
expected originality. I sometimes asked 
perfect strangers to pose for me. I must 
have made fifty-three or -four busts at 
my own expense and on my own respon- 
sibility. Though I could not have ex- 
plained why, I never wearied of studying 
those faces. Perhaps there was an almost 
imperceptible bump, or strange little hol- 
lows in the forehead, or a characteristic 
play of muscles or unmistakable traces 
of distant origins. There were among 
them faces as cold and silent as snow- 
capped mountain peaks, except for smoul- 
dering volcanic eyes; others were bundles 
of energy; still others had strangely in- 
teresting profiles, which proved to be 
mere empty masks with no head behind. 
In the course of my observations and 
modelling, I learned that the face is the 
most dependable index to character; that 
faces and characters generally agree. The 
whole being is summed up in the face, as 
it were. Yet it is just as true that the 
face is the result of the whole being. 
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They are interdependent. But I was not 
seeking character alone in all the faces 
I studied and modeled, I was also seeking 
details for my future work. For instance, 
I was particularly interested in the vari- 
ous diverse forms of eyes. 

I: How long does it take you to make a 
bust? Does the time required depend on 
the features or on the character of the 
man you are using as a model? 


His Models Do Not Sit Still 


Ambrosi: The element of time does not 
enter into the question at all. You don’t 
begin by making a nose and then go on 
to the mouth and then to the hollows of 
the cheeks and the chin. You begin by 
studying the man and not the details of 
his face. I always work very little and 
talk a great deal with my models, so that 
I can observe the movement of the muscles 
and the varying expression. I never ask 
them to sit still, either, but urge them to 
move about naturally so that I can catch 
glimpses of the real man—not the one 
who sits for his portrait. 

1: You made a magnificent bust of 
Nietzsche which is a perfect likeness—yet 
it expresses your fervent admiration for 
the great prophet who transported us all 
to heights of rapture bordering on mad- 
ness. It is very evident that you meant to 
put into that head your own impression 
of Nietzsche. And you have succeeded; 
for human limitations must be overcome, 
and in this bust you have risen far above 
the pale, silent scholar, with his thick 
glasses and his striving toward health. 
You have portrayed not only the man, 
but your own cult for the mighty thinker 
who foresaw the destruction of the world. 


Nietzsche as a Seulptor of Thoughts 


Ambrosi: | am glad you like the bust 
of Nietzsche. Any master mind is always 
prolific even if it works its own destruc- 
tion. There will of course always be 
graves, but there will also always be 
resurrections. And Nietzsche was one of 
the rare, vast, fruitful minds—one of the 
keen philosophers such as the world sees 
only once in every hundred years. In his 
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mental dismay and confusion, his frantic 
mental fertility produced a cataclysm in 
life and in the chaos of world events. 
Whatever may come of it, the facts are 
there. That is probably because it may 
safely be said that Nietzsche alone of all 
philosophers possessed and kept in all its 
lucidity a purely philosophical turn of 
mind through all his mental and spiritual 
torment. And in the matter of destruc- 
tiveness—he also destroyed his own soul 
—lies the reason for his mental torture. 
But the feeling of fatalism and destruction 
which he loosed upon the world is there 
to stay for a thousand years and more. 
The universal first attracts man—then de- 
stroys him. Rapture becomes orgy, frenzy, 
suicide. Man falls from the heights into 
the empty void. And the passion of a 
man like Nietzsche is the acme of human 
torture. Thus I see him. And I admire 
and love him as a sculptor of thoughts. 
He rose above all earthly fetters—higher 
even than the gods. His grandeur lies in 
reaching the goal, in running the race. 
Consider that matter, reaching out to life, 
is created from inanimate matter; the void 
begins to live. Isn’t that enough to make 
you love Nietzsche too? 

/: In your bust of Gerhart Hauptmann, 
you have proportioned the head to the 
face till it is as harmonious as the cupola 
of a church is with the sub-structure. You 
evidently intend to illustrate your guiding 
principle by specializing on poets and 
thinkers and portraying your idea of the 
world in a massive head, as you have 
also with Richard Strauss and Strindberg. 
You seem to give the measure of the mind 
with the proportions of nature. 


The Secret Places of the Mind 


Ambrosi: Nature is infinite, and the se- 
cret places of the human mind are many. 
Look at Goethe, a Faust-inspired god, the 
personification of wisdom under the in- 
fluence of constant contrasts and changes 
reflecting the very soul of the earth. If 
one is to live on the earth and understand 
the universal one must know everything 
suggested by the enigmas of the earth, by 
the immensity of nature. Gerhart Haupt- 
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mann was animated by the same spirit— 
while I modelled his bust he read Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason. 

I: Really! That is interesting. Then | 
am to infer that if the man whose bust 
you are making is normal, the bust will 
be normal too? As soon as I laid eyes 
on the bust on your desk I recognized a 
professor whom I know only from the 
photographs which have appeared in pa- 
pers and magazines. The resemblance is 
uncanny. Yet I think you made the bust 
without the model, from memory and 
without your usual joy and love for your 
work—without any spiritual image with- 
in yourself. That proves your genius. 
On the other hand I don’t believe I am 
mistaken in thinking that your bust of 
Otto Wagner in his evident illness and 
weakness is modeled from life. 

Ambrosi: You are right. I saw Otto 
Wagner frequently during the last years 
of his life and had an opportunity to 
watch the shadow of approaching death 
creeping over his face. 

I: Your energy is amazing. And you 
have not let your deafness interfere with 
your art. 


Deafness Does Not Interfere With Art 


Ambrosi: Deafness in no way _inter- 
feres with participation in literature, sci- 
ence or the arts. Beethoven might never 
have composed his most magnificent crea- 
tions if he had not been deaf. Did you 
know that the symphonies and quatuors 
he composed after he was completely deaf 
are among the most beautiful of all his 


compositions? No one would dare pre- 
tend he made no contribution to hu- 
manity. 


I: Then you think deafness is some- 
thing to be thankful for? Of course it 
is true that hearing is necessary only in 
the material world and it is more than 
likely that the keen observation which 
characterizes deaf people and which is 
probably due in large measure to their 
deafness is nature’s way of making 
amends to them. Statistics prove that 
deaf persons can reach a cultural level at 

(Continued on page 423) 
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Yvonne Pitrois 


By Harriet MontacuE 


BLACK bordered letter inclosing a 
printed leaflet arrives from France. 
In the leaflet, one simple sentence 
stands out: “Car helas, petites soeurs 
affligées, amies d’ Yvonne Pitrois, La Petite 
Silencieuse, Le Rayon de Soleil ne vont 
plus paraitre.” (Alas, little _ sisters, 
friends of Yvonne Pitrois, La Petite Silen- 
cieuse, Le Rayon de Soleil will not ap- 
pear again.) “The Little Silent One” and 
“The Sunbeam” were small magazines, 
edited and published by a cultivated 
French woman, at her own expense, for 
the benefit of the deaf and the hard of 
hearing and the deaf-blind of France. 
They brought comfort and a courageous 
message to hundreds, particularly of that 
most neglected class of all the disinherited, 
the deaf-blind; but now they will be dis- 
continued because Yvonne Pitrois has 
reached the end of her busy, modest, un- 
pretentious, self forgetful life. Those four 
words, ne vont plus paraitre, will mean 
tragic loss to many persons. 

Working quite alone, and for no rea- 
son at all except her understanding of 
what it meant to be deaf and to be blind, 
and her desire to help those undergoing 
both or either of these handicaps, she 
built up what almost amounted to a league 
for the deaf and a league for the deaf- 
blind in France, long before more pre- 
tentious and prosperous organizations had 
Herself deaf from the 
age of seven, and, for two years during 
her childhood, blind also, she had a pro- 
found sympathy for the handicapped; not 
merely a sentimental sympathy, but a 
gentle determination to offer all that she 
could of personal friendship to those who 
seemed to need it most. 

Her work started in the simplest pos- 
sible manner, through correspondence with 
a few of the deaf and hard of hearing 
whose names she learned in various ways. 
Then she began to publish La Petite 


their inception. 


Silencieuse, a little fourteen-page maga- 
zine, issued once in two months. Its 
subscribers increased to 900, every one 
of whom she knew personally, and to 
whom she wrote whenever she could. 
Each number of the magazine comprised 
an inspiring editorial from her pen, and 
a page of news interesting to the deaf and 
the hard of hearing; the rest of it was 
composed of letters from the subscribers, 
so varied, so touching, often so entertain- 
ing, that the little paper was filled with 
human interest. 

La Petite Silencieuse was first issued in 
1912. For years one page was devoted to 
messages from the deaf-blind. Then, at 
Christmas time in 1928, Miss Pitrois 
launched what was probably the first 
magazine in the world entirely devoted to 
the deaf-blind. It was published in 


French braille, and appeared once in three 


months. Like her other paper, it carried 
messages designed to let her “petites 


soeurs affligées” share her own busy, ac- 
tive experience; but most of it was devoted 
to correspondence and exchange of ideas 
between the deaf-blind themselves. It had 
more than one hundred readers in France, 
aged from ten to eighty-five, a number of 
correspondents in Canada, and several in 
the United States. 

Through her large correspondence and 
her unflagging interest, Miss Pitrois con- 
stituted what amounted to a living ex- 
change among the handicapped of her 
country. A humble deaf-blind peasant 
girl in a remote village of the Alps would 
send her a pair of stockings she had 
knitted, with the message, “Dear Big Sis- 
ter” (her correspondents always saluted 
Miss Pitrois thus) “I have made this pair 
of stockings. Will you forward it to a 
sister who is totally in darkness and si- 
lence and among the most lonely ones?” 
Others of the deaf-blind knit warm gloves, 


(Continued on page 421) 
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Fulfilling the Requirements 


By Marcaret DuNN 


S lip reading is comparatively a new 
subject in public school systems, 


especially those outside of large 
cities, the following experiences may be of 
interest to teachers and prospective teach- 
ers of this subject. I live in Port Wash- 
ington, Long Island, twenty miles from 
New York City. New York City makes its 
own regulations as regards teacher train- 
ing, but follows the state regulations in 
most cases. Port Washington, however, 
is outside the city limits, and under the 
jurisdiction of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

One day in March, 1935, I returned 
home at noon to eat my lunch in a hurry 
before going to school. I had been for 
some months happily engaged in teaching 
lip reading. I say “happily,” because I 
was teaching in my home town, and I had 
obtained the position in spite of the fact 
that I was hard of hearing—rather, as Mr. 
Calkins! might say, because I was hard 
of hearing. 

But there, beside my plate was a letter 
from the state department of education 
stating that I must meet new requirements 
as a teacher; and, moreover, I must have 
another year of work in the field of ele- 
mentary teaching in addition to the three- 
year commercial normal diploma which 
I already held. 

It is not difficult to imagine that I did 
not eat much lunch that day. But as I 
already had a position, there was every 
incentive to meet the new and rigid re- 
quirements set up by the state. It had 
always been my ambition to earn a uni- 
versity degree. Before completing my 
course at the Plattsburg, N. Y., State Nor- 
mal School, I had attended summer school 
at New York University. At that time I 
was studying to be a teacher of commer- 
cial subjects, and was possessed of nearly 


1‘Touder Please,’ Earnest Elmo Calkins. 
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normal hearing. I had finished my course 
and launched out as a teacher; but after 
only six months of work, in just one 
month, my deafness grew abruptly worse, 
both ears becoming involved. I became 
hard of hearing—accent on the “hard.” 
It took me a year to adjust myself to 
the handicap; but after I had been in- 
troduced to lip reading at the Nitchie 
School in New York City, and had pur 
chased a hearing aid, things began to 
happen. By a coincidence, I applied for 
a position as a teacher of shorthand in 
the local P.W.A. evening school just at 
the time that one was needed. By using 
both eyes and ears, to say nothing of 
using my feet to decrease the distance be- 
tween teacher and student when “reading 
back” was necessary, I assisted a con- 
siderable number of advanced pupils to 
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earn speed certificates from the Gregg 
Publishing Company. The position paid 
little, but I was delighted to be working, 
and as a teacher. 

By another stroke of fate, I was in- 
formed by the local superintendent of 
schools, Mr. Paul D. Schreiber, that he 
would hire me as a teacher of lip reading 
if I met the New York State requirements. 
At that time the only requirement in addi- 
tion to those I had already fulfilled as a 
normal school graduate was a course in 
lip reading for teachers of children. I 
at once registered for such a course under 
Miss Samuelson at Columbia University, 
and completed it, earning four university 
credits. 

So, from September, 1935, to March, 
1936, I taught lip reading in the public 
schools at Port Washington. But every 
good story requires conflict; and 
enter the villain, the first news of whom 
came in the letter I found beside my plate 
that March day. It informed me that the 
new requirements for teachers of lip read- 
ing would be effective in September, 1936. 
It appeared that, besides an elementary 
school certificate, I must have six required 
semester hours, in the following subjects: 
Administration and Organization; Hygiene 
of the Ear; Observation and Methods. I 
must also present six semester hours of 
electives chosen from the following: Men- 
tal Hygiene; Vocational and Educational 
Hygiene; Educational Psychology; Psy- 
chology for Vocational Teachers; Social 
Psychology; Educational Measurements; 
Introduction to Educational Sociology; 
Advanced Educational Sociology; General 
Sociology; Correction of Speech Disor- 
ders. It was recommended that, in addi- 
tion to these, I take courses in Child Psy- 
chology and Methods and Materials of 
Teaching in the Elementary Grades, to 
complete the requirements for an elemen- 
tary certificate. 

I pleaded my own case, by letter, as 
eloquently as possible. I explained that 
I taught lip reading and no other sub- 
jects. Furthermore, my pupils included 
high school and junior high students, and 


so— 
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my former training applied to them quite 
effectively. Not to mention that my pupils 
were hard of hearing, rather than deaf. 
This elicited the reply that another mem- 
ber of the committee would be consulted. 
I appealed for a decision in time for me 
to do summer work, and received the 
definite reply that I must complete all the 
above mentioned requirements. I decided 
to return to the normal school. 

I went to New York, bought my ticket 
for Plattsburg, and was about to take the 
train when I received a telegram from 
my family saying that a letter had come 
from the State Department of Education, 
stating that an elementary teachers’ dip- 
loma would not be necessary. A commit- 
tee meeting had been called, and had out- 
lined a long list of requirements, among 
which courses in anatomy, physiology, 
voice and diction, and speech pathology 
figured prominently. This mystified me 
still further, as it seemed to apply to 
teachers of speech rather than of lip read- 
ing. But I had in my bag a railroad ticket 
that had cost me $11.17, so I proceeded to 
use it, and went on to Plattsburg. I had 
been there only a short while when I re- 
ceived a letter acknowledging that the 
previous one regarding speech had been 
a mistake, and outlining a curriculum at 
New York University! 

However, I decided to remain at Platts- 
burg for the summer school and fulfill 
some of my elementary school require- 
ments. I had had all sorts of qualms 
about undertaking educational courses, as 
my hearing was so much worse than it 
had been when I studied several years be- 
fore. My first expenditure after I decided 
on my course was for a new model of 
the hearing aid I had been wearing. | 
am a teacher of lip reading, but I have 
had many a chance to find out how 
“subtle” the art of lip reading is. So, 
reinforced with lip reading and a hearing 


aid, I met my two professors. One was 
an old acquaintance. He had a clear 
voice with a pleasing quality. I sat in 


the front seat, for every inch makes a 
difference where hearing is concerned. 
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The other professor had very good inten- 
tions, but he kept lowering his voice. 
There were only five in the class, so natu- 
rally a conversational tone was not out of 
place. He offered to allow me to work in 
the library during my class period; but, 
like any other ambitious hard of hearing 
person, I wished to keep with the group, 
so I declined with thanks. While this en- 
counter dampened my spirits, the first 
professor’s voice and my progress in his 
class (he later gave me an A) encouraged 
me sufficiently to make me decide once 
and for all to earn a degree. This meant 
earning 42 credits, or about 8 more than 
the normal certificate would entail. 

So, in the fall, back I went to New 
York and enrolled at the university. I 
learned that my Columbia 
course for teachers of lip reading would 
be credited, and as it included both 
methods and practice teaching, the only 
additional required subject was hygiene 
of the ear. My electives were: Mental 
Hygiene, Psychology of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Introduction to Sociology of Edu- 
cation. (I had had a course in Educational 
Measurement, given by Prof. Blair of 
Boston and Harvard University Extension 
some time prior to this.) 

The course on Hygiene and Anatomy 
of the Ear was a new one, and the group 
was small, especially for a university 
class, there being only six in the class. 
I got off to a bad start with the doctor 
who gave this course. He made an an- 
nouncement about texts, stating that none 
was necessary, as we could use the one 
in the library. I did not understand about 
this, and asked questions. He remarked, 
“T have never yet met a hard of hearing 
person who did not have a_ personality 
quirk.” Despite this adverse start, my 
contact with him became in time very 
pleasing and inspiring. I wrote a paper 
on the operation of the 4A audiometer, 
and when he learned that the work was 
original he asked my permission to use 
it in a book he was writing. This spurred 
me on to do extra work, and I earned an 
A in the course. 


University . 
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As I met each new teacher, I submitted 
a typewritten slip, stating that I was hard 
of hearing and that I would appreciate it 
if “you will use your best lecture tone 
of voice.” Fortunately, all my instructors 
had marvelous voices. Most of the classes 
were very large. Front seats were at a 
premium, even for the normally hearing, 
as in some rooms the street noises came 
through the windows and made hearing 
difficult. “First come first served” was 
the policy, and I was not even sure of the 
seat I had secured at the first session, 
Once when I asked a woman for “my seat” 
she refused to move; but another student 
came to the rescue and gave me hers. 
In each class, whenever possible, | 
wrote my term paper on some subject 
relating to the hard of hearing. This 
gave me an opportunity to do a good 
deal of reading on subjects connected 
with my work. After I had read my re. 
port in one class, the instructor, Miss 
Boardman, remarked to the class, “It is 
not the handicap itself that counts; it is 
what you let it do to you.” She wrote on 
my paper, when she returned it to me, 
“I would say that you have adjusted to 
your defect exceptionally well. I’ve en- 
joyed having you in my class and am sure 
the other members have also.” Another 
thing she said was that if one really be- 
comes adjusted to a handicap, even though 
it grows worse, one will still be adjusted 
to it. 

An advantage in working in a large uni- 
versity is that many of the routine instruc- 
tions are in printed form, and so the hard 
of hearing student knows as much as the 
others about requirements, as well as 
about holidays, social events and other 
matters. Then, too, examinations are all 
in printed form, which is another blessing. 

My combination of lip reading and 
hearing aid enabled me to take relatively 
accurate notes, so I was seldom compelled 
to ask a fellow student to help me, except 
now and then regarding a technical word. 
I could never hear the questions or recita- 
tions of other students unless they stood 

(Continued on page 425) 
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Down on the Farm 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


IS name is Thomas Edward Smith, 
but almost everyone calls him 


“Uncle Tom,” especially those 
members of the league for the hard of 
hearing who have spent a summer vaca- 
tion on his Shenandoah Valley farm. He 
has some of us down each year. This 
time, however, he had stopped in at the 
league to find whether Miss Kinney had 
on her employment list a husky young 
man interested in farming. 

“] think farming is an ideal life for 
the hard of hearing,” she was saying, 
“but apparently none of my applicants 
feel that way about it.” 

“They are down on the farm, eh?” 
joked Uncle Tom. 

“The hours,” said Miss Kinney, briefly. 
“They're down on the hours.” 

“Shucks, there aren’t any hours on the 
farm,” declared Uncle Tom; “we have 
nothing but days. Maybe you have to be 
born to it to like it. I dunno. I came 
to the city back in 1894 and got a job 
in a store—worked from 7 to 7 from 
Monday until Friday, and from 7 to mid- 
night on Saturdays. That’s when I 
learned about Sunday being the day of 
rest. Was I glad to get back to the 
farm? I went back a year or two later 
and I’ve stayed there ever since.” 

“Time marches on,” declared Miss Kin- 
ney. “Only yesterday one of my girls 
was complaining bitterly of having to 
work until 7 one Saturday. She goes to 
work at 9:15. How did the girls of 1894 
stand it—from 7 to midnight?” 

“Well, they complained bitterly, too,” 
said Uncle Tom. “Maybe that helped. I 
didn’t like it very much myself. On the 
farm, of course, I’m working for myself; 
that’s different. I guess I just like farm- 
ing, too. No one ever accused me of lik- 
ing work——” 

“I’m told that you are regarded as the 
most successful apple grower in your sec- 
tion,” said Miss Kinney. “One doesn’t 


get that sort of reputation without hard 
work.” 

“Oh, we deaf fellows are just naturally 
smart,” insisted Uncle Tom. “For exam- 
ple, people say I grow nothing but good 
apples—because those are the only kind 
I let them see. The others go to the 
cider press. My work in the store years 
ago taught me that people are willing to 
pay well for quality, and so from the be- 
ginning I’ve sent nothing to market but 
the best I had.” 

“It’s the security of farm life that ap- 
peals to me,” said Miss Kinney, reflec- 
tively. “Some years ago when I made a 
trip to Europe the thing that interested 
me most was the—I guess you'd call them 
hereditary farms— farms that had been 
in the same family for hundreds of years. 
I saw one, in Germany, that had been 
owned by the same family since the 
eleventh century! Naturally the owners 
of these farms are proud of them and take 
excellent care of them. So far as I could 
observe, these people were not rich; not 
even well-to-do. But they had comfortable 
homes and enough land to insure a good 
living for the family. The houses were 
so large and roomy that as the children 
grew up and married the parents retired 
—lived in a different part of the house 
and turned the farm operations over to 
the children. Of course, sometimes the 
children bought farms of their own.” 

“Life on the farm really is more inter- 
esting,” argued Uncle Tom. “Most city 
jobs are monotonous. And farmers live 
longer—the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company checked up on this lately and 
found the farmer averaging five years 
more than the city man. That’s due in 
part, I think, to lack of fear of being 
thrown out of a job and home, as well 
as to the more healthful surroundings and 
better, more wholesome food.” 

“There is a lot to that,” admitted Miss 
Kinney. 
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“Plenty of farmers are rank failures,” 
confessed Uncle Tom. “But, then, plenty 
of business and professional men are, too. 
It seems unbelievable to me how little at- 
tention the average farmer pays to advice 
—he apparently seldom consults his coun- 
ty agent, or the experts of the Federal and 
State departments of agriculture.” 

“Well, a good many of the people who 
come here for advice, never follow it,” 
contended Miss Kinney. “I sometimes 
wonder why they talk to me at all.” 

“It’s your fatal fascination,” suggested 
Uncle Tom. “Wait—I’m going to stick 
to my subject—apples. How many fruit 
growers do you suppose realize that it 
takes 30 to 50 good leaves to build up 
food materials to develop one good mar- 
ketable apple and form fruit buds for the 
following season? I learned that from 
a Department of Agriculture bulletin.” 

“T never heard of it—not that I know 
anything about growing apples.” 

“A whole lot of apple growers merely 
guess,” said Uncle Tom. “How my neigh- 
bors laughed when I said irrigation was 
important. The idea of irrigation in east- 
ern apple orchards! But I increased the 
yield of my Rome Beauty apples just 
about 50 per cent by giving the trees 
water when they needed it.” 

“Isn’t science wonderful!” 

“You do not need a better illustration 
than a tree,” said Uncle Tom. “It is worth 
perhaps $15 for lumber, but the scientist 
can show you how to turn it into rayon 
worth five thousand dollars!” 

“The same tree—plus brains,” com- 
mented Miss Kinney, “Incidentally, while I 
haven’t any farm hands on my waiting 
list, we do get letters from people already 
on farms—people who want to know how 
to earn extra money. Can you give me 
some suggestions on that?” 

“T can,” replied Uncle Tom. “The 
Southern Planter had a contest last year 
covering that very thing. One woman in 
North Carolina wrote that she had for 
years been driving 15 miles to town twice 
each week to sell surplus milk, butter, 
eggs, chickens and such things as jams 


‘fully. 


‘and took out a small paper which he un- 
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and jellies. She earned enough extra 
money to buy two automobiles and to put 
three children through college. Another 
woman down in Virginia earns from three 
to five hundred dollars a year from the 
sale of milk and dairy products. She 
used to sell the milk in its natural state 
but one day a filling station man gave her 
a glass of chocolate milk. She thought it 
was terrible and declared she could make 
much better chocolate milk. Then she 
proceeded to do it and now there are ten 
or twelve stores and filling stations that 
sell her chocolate milk for her!” 

“That was a clever idea,” declared Miss 
Kinney. 

“We who have dull ears have so much 
time to think that we should be figuring 
‘out all sorts of ways to improve on our 
manner of doing things,” he said, thought. 
He reached into his coat pocket 


folded. “This is the Extension Division 
‘(News put out by the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute,” he explained. “Here it tells of 
a farm woman in Smyth County who, 
after attending a cheese making demon- 
stration by the experiment station, began 
making cheese the next day and since then 
has made all of her milk into cheese. 
She is milking four cows.” 

“You mean she made the 
sell?” 

“Yes. You see she had never seen 
cheese made before and so knew nothing 
about it. She’d been selling cream and 
was paid 30 cents a pound for the butter- 
fat. She has been selling the cheese for 
25 cents a pound. In the case of the 
cream,” he paused and looked at the pa- 
per, “yes, she was getting $1.20 for the 
cream from 100 pounds of milk, but she 
gets 11 pounds of cheese from 100 pounds 
of milk which, at 25 cents a pound, brings 
her $2.75 instead of the $1.20 she used 
to get for the cream. See: a little think- 
ing, a little trouble in attending the ex- 
periment station demonstration to find out 
the latest methods—and she is getting 
$1.55 more from each 100 pounds of 


milk, more than twice as much.” 
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“That is certainly very much worth 
while.” 

“Well that sort of thing could be done 
almost anywhere, I guess,” said Uncle 
Tom. “Cheese isn’t perishable like milk 
or butter, and so it can be marketed to 
better advantage. This woman says she 
has not been able to make enough cheese 
to supply the demand in her neighbor- 
hood.” 

“Can you sell cheese right away? I 
mean I thought you had to let it—ripen, 
is it?” asked Miss Kinney. 

“Cheese shouldn’t be sold for about a 
month, as it improves up to that time. 
This woman finds that her customers like 
it three weeks to a month old. Some 
cheese is not at its best until it is five 
or six months old—but that shouldn’t be 
much of a problem.” 

“Go on,” urged Miss Kinney, making 
notes. “I can use every bit of that.” 

“Well,” Uncle Tom considered, “I re- 
member that another Virginia woman re- 
ported selling 500 pounds of honey every 
year at about 20 cents a pound—from 10 
hives—if any of your people are inter- 
ested in bees and honey. And another 
woman insisted that her regular trips to 
town were vacations for her, not work. 
She has secured a group of customers who 
expect her once a week with things from 
the farm—dairy products, pickles, jams, 
jellies—even cakes and pies.” 

“You have never gone in for sidelines 
yourself?” inquired Miss Kinney. 

“Didn't I just tell you I never was in 
love with work? All I ask of my farm 
is a comfortable place to stay and enough 
to eat: let the other fellow get rich if he 
wants to. Maybe I chose apples to make 
a living by because I suppose apple trees 
produce fruit—of a kind—with less atten- 
tion and under more different condi- 
tions of soil and climate than any other 
fruit trees. But I find they need plenty of 
attention, if they are to do their best. I 
have as little to do with cows, chickens 
and bees as possible, though I have been 
tempted to start a little roadside market.” 

“Roadside market?” questioned Miss 
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Kinney. “But so many of the roadside 
markets seem to be run by professionals 
—I mean not by farmers at all.” 

“The real farmer has a big advantage 
over the professionals—if he will just 
put his case clearly before his customers. 
Those fellows have to buy their stuff from 
real farmers; it is rarely as fresh as the 
stuff brought right from the farm. The 
farmer can take to his roadside stand 
things that have been allowed to ripen on 
the trees or vines—peaches, you know, 
strawberries, cantaloupes and the like. 
These things really can’t be had at their 
best except direct from the farm. Once 
the real farmer lets his customers know 
this, he is out of competition with the 
average roadside professional dealer.” 

“A lot depends, too, on the way the 
things are displayed—clean, neatly pack- 
aged, and the like,” suggested Miss Kin- 
ney. 

“TI wish I could make the average grow- 
er understand that—I mean the fellow 
who has a hard time selling his stuff 
profitably. People are tempted by attrac- 
tive packages; and they are driven away 
by stuff that is not displayed at its best. 
I’ve always wrapped my best apples in 
fancy paper and I find that it pays, not 
only because it attracts the customer at 
first, but because when he finds the fruit 
satisfactory the wrapper tells him how to 
get the same kind again. That’s why peo- 
ple ask for Uncle Tom’s Cabin apples.” 

“I think the picture of the cabin on 
your fruit wrappers is very attractive.” 

“The house is attractive—I admit it,” 
said Uncle Tom, modestly. “I gave an 
immense amount of consideration to that 
house. It’s the fourth house I’ve had—as 
I shifted from place to place. And I 
liked this Shenandoah location so much 
I determined to build a permanent home 
and I got all the advice I could in ad- 
vance. The house must be located on a 
slight rise of ground, well back from the 
highway. It must have a_tree-shaded 
drive leading to it, with a large, open 
lawn in front, and a few good looking 


(Continued on page 426) 
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Seven Years of Discoveries in 
Otosclerosis 
A Résumé of the Literature 

—1928-1935. Volume III. Issued by the 

American Otological Society. Edited by 

Arthur B. Duel, M.D. and Edmund P. 

Fowler, M.D. Annals Publishing Com- 

pany, St. Louis. Cloth. 180 pp. 

This volume constitutes the third col- 
lection of the literature on otosclerosis 
issued by the Central Bureau of Research 
of the American Otological Society, Inc. 
Because so much on this topic has been 
published during the seven years since 
the last report was issued, none of the 
articles are printed in full; but abstracts 
are given of the more important publica- 
tions on various phases of theory, fact 
and experience related to otosclerosis. 
The topical headings are arranged in an 
especially interesting way, beginning with 
a chapter on heredity and one on em- 
then proceeding to a discus- 


Otosclerosis. 


bryology, 


sion of Guggenheim’s theory that oto- 
sclerosis is caused by regression rather 


than a disease process. He has found 
that the pathologic changes of otosclero- 
sis, contrary to the former assumption of 
its onset at puberty or later, have recently 
been found in young children and even 
prior to birth. He believes it is possible 
that otosclerosis is due to the presence in 
the human ear of fish genes; in other 
words, that it is a reversion on the part 
of the human labyrinthine capsule to the 
fish stage. Even the author of this the- 
ory admits that it rests on an unstable 
basis. 

Other chapters in the volume deal with 
There are 
outlines of discussions concerning circula- 


otosclerosis as a bone disease. 


tory and_ inflam- 
matory factors 
nerve lesions, en- 
docrinolegy, meta- 
bolism, and me- 
chanical factors. 
The psychology of 
acquired deafness 
is considered. Dr. 
Fowler states that 
“no otologist is fit 
to practice unless 
he studies each case from the psychologic 
viewpoint. Often this is the only service 
he can render.” There are chapters on 
prognosis and diagnosis, on surgical and 
non-operative treatment. An annotated 
bibliography of more than fifty pages 
adds value to the work. The volume is 
of great importance to everyone interested 
in deafness. 





A’ Questionnaire for Deaf Drivers 

The June issue of The Frat contains a 
copy of a questionnaire that has been sent 
to all deaf drivers in the United States and 
Canada in the effort to find out how many 
deaf persons drive cars; how much they 
use their cars (and whether for pleasure 
or business); whether they carry insur- 
ance or have been unable to obtain it; 
whether they have had difficulty obtaining 
licenses to drive; whether they have had 
accidents; whether they are affiliated with 
automobile clubs. The inquiry should do 
good service in ascertaining the number 
of deaf persons driving and the difficulties 
that may have been placed in their way 
by insurance companies, license bureaus 
and courts. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 


In Honor of Miss McCowen 

On Saturday, May 22, a bronze tablet 
in honor of Mary McCowen, pioneer edu- 
cator of the deaf in Chicago, was dedi- 
cated at the Parker Practice School. The 
tablet was presented by the Chicago Oral 
Teachers’ Club in connection with the an- 
nual observance of Teachers’ Day. Intro- 
ductory remarks were made by Miss Alice 
Schilling, president of the club. Miss Clara 
E. Newlee, head teacher of the department 
for the deaf at the Parker Practice School, 
who was trained under Miss McCowen, 
gave a talk on the life and work of this 
great teacher. Mrs. W. S. Hefferan fol- 
lowed with reminiscences of Miss Me- 
Cowen. Mary McCowen was the first oral 
teacher of the deaf in Chicago. A small 
private school which she conducted was 
incorporated into the public school system 
and formed the nucleus of all the activities 
for the deaf that have since grown up in 
that city. Miss McCowen was one of the 
first to advocate nursery school education 
for the deaf child. 

Thank You, Western Pennsylvania 

The Votta Review acknowledges with 
sincere appreciation the gift of beautifully 
bound copies of the Western Pennsylvanian 
from 1921 through 1935. The fifteen vol- 
umes make a substantial addition to the 
Volta Bureau Library. The Volta Bureau 
keeps on file all the papers issued by 
schools for the deaf and welcomes every 
assistance in keeping the bound volumes 
up to date. 


Lewis Carroll. 


Fanwood Opens Camp for Deaf Boys 

The New York School for the Deaf has 
established a camp for deaf boys, to be 
sponsored and maintained by the school. 
Camp Fanwood is located in the foothills 
of the Berkshires, at Copake Falls, New 
York. One hundred and eighteen acres 
offer opportunities for all kinds of sports. 
An interesting feature of the policy de- 
cided upon for the camp is that there shall 
be a hearing “buddy” for every deaf boy. 
The deaf and hearing will mingle in all 
land and water sports and other activities. 
Modern double bungalows with French 
windows and individual lockers will house 
the campers. There will be an indoor 
recreation hall with a stage and basketball 
court. The counselors are all well trained 
in camp work and are familiar with the 


deaf. 


Advancement for Miss Whitaker 


Miss Bessie L. Whitaker, for some years 
associate professor of speech education at 
Michigan State Normal College and in 
charge of lip reading instruction there, has 
been appointed associate professor and di- 
rector of speech reading in the new Insti- 
tute for Human Adjustment, recently estab- 
lished at the University of Michigan. She 
will take over her duties July 1. Miss 
Whitaker joined the faculty at Ypsilanti 
in 1926. She holds degrees from Stetson 
University in Florida and the University of 
North Carolina. She was a visiting staff 
member ai the University of California at 
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Los Angeles in 1935, giving courses on the 
Ypsilanti method of teaching speech read- 
ing. 

The Institute for Human Adjustment, the 
only establishment of its kind in the coun- 
try, is part of a movement which was made 
possible through the gift of one million 
dollars from Mrs. Mary A. Rackham of 
Detroit. It is under the control of the 
Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate 
Studies, and its purpose is to aid handi- 
capped men, women and children to adjust 
themselves to life. Through research, 
diagnostic clinics, educational measures 
and mechanical aids, the maladjusted will 
be helped to fit themselves for normal 
living. 

The hard of hearing will be aided in 
several departments. They will be given 
an opportunity to correct speech defects, 
and they will be helped to utilize whatever 
percentage of hearing they may have re- 
tained. Their hearing ability will be care- 
fully measured and analyzed, and they will 
be equipped with hearing aids appropriate 
to their needs. Speech reading will be one 
means of readjustment. Specially prepared 
films will be used as an aid to practice in 
speech reading. 





Rev. Father Cadieux Retires 


The Reverend Father J. M. Cadieux, 
C.S.V., founder and director of the Catho- 
lic School for the Deaf in Montreal, has 
retired and is succeeded by the Rev. R. P. 
Luciens Pagé, C.S.V. Father Pagé lectured 
on the Belgian Method in the Summer 
School conducted by the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf at the University of Chicago 
in 1933. 

“They Sing of Silence” 

The Catholic World for May contains 
an anthology of verse relating to deafness, 
compiled by Mary Reardon, a hard of 
hearing girl of Denver. Several of the 
poems quoted were taken from the VoLTA 
Review. Miss Reardon has contributed 
several articles to the VoLtTa REVIEW in 
recent years. 
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The Ontario Ability Examination 
DeaR MapaAmM: 


Would you permit me to reply to an 
article by G. M. H. in the February num. 
ber of the Votta Review re the value of 
the recently published Ontario School 
Ability Examination as a test for deaf 
children? 

(1) This examination is much less ex- 
pensive and much compact than 
either of the two more widely used _per- 
formance tests. The matter of compact: 
ness may be of slight concern to the man 
in the laboratory, but to a field worker, 
testing in the home or school, it makes 
considerable difference whether equipment 
fills a suit case or can be carried in an 
overcoat pocket. The fact that this exami- 
nation is both inexpensive and compact 
has enabled the Department of Education 
for Ontario to equip some _ twenty-five 
school inspectors and auxiliary class teach- 
ers throughout the Province, with the result 
that the eligibility of applicants for admis- 
sion to the Ontario School for the Deaf can 
be speedily determined and the school is 
saved the inconvenience of rejecting un- 
suitable pupils after their arrival. 

(2) The record sheets used with this 
test make for ready and accurate scoring. 

(3) Contrary to the opinion expressed 
by G. M. H., directions for administering 
and scoring the examination would seem 
to be set forth in the manual in clear, un- 
ambiguous fashion. Entrants to the school 
who were tested by one or other of the 
twenty-five examiners mentioned above 
have usually been retested after admission. 
In every case results were practically iden- 
tical. Since all of the twenty-five examin- 
ers were using the test for the first time 
without previous training in administering 
this examination, one must conclude that 
directions are both explicit and easily fol- 
lowed. 

(4) The examination is organized on 
an age scale rather than a point scale basis. 
The examiner is enabled to ascertain di- 
rectly a candidate’s mental age and also 
to note any discrepancy among results in 
different sections. The fact that the test is 
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carefully graded on an age scale basis has 
a particular value when determining the 
status of young children, more especially 
those whose intelligence quotient is below 
seventy. 

(5) The reliability of the test is vouched 
for by the uniform results obtained when 
candidates from outside points were re- 
tested on entrance as mentioned in (3). It 
is further confirmed by the fact that forty 
pupils originally tested in 1934-35 were 
retested this year. The only discrepancy 
in results beyond plus or minus 5 occurred 
where certain pupils had been examined in 
1934 by the original form rather than by 
the present form as modified in 1935. 

As a further proof of reliability I may 
state that my two daughters were given a 
Stanford Revision examination by a com- 
petent examiner in 1930. They were re- 
cently examined by the Ontario School 
Ability Examination with the result that 
one girl was 5 points lower and the other 
4 points lower. 

Mr. G. M. H., however, has pointed out 
one limitation to the use of this examina- 
tion. Since the maximum obtainable score 
corresponds to a mental age of 19 it is im- 
possible for an adult over 16 years of age 
to obtain a higher intelligence quotient than 
19/16 or 119. The same limitation is to 
be found in the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet Simon, where the maximum mental 
age is 18 and the maximum intelligence 
quotient obtainable by a candidate 16 or 
over is 113. The author notes, however, 
that the test is not reliable below 3 years 
or beyond 15 years. Probably 14 would 
have been a better upper limit. 

(6) There can be no doubt in the mind 
of the writer concerning the validity of 
the examination. For over two years all 
the pupils in the Ontario School for the 
Deaf have been subjected to this examina- 
tion and results obtained have been a large 
factor in effecting proper gradements and 
promotions. For a number of years before 
becoming superintendent of the O. S. D. 
I served as public school inspector in the 
City of Brantford and had considerable ex- 
perience with the use of the Binet Simon 
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examination. I have no hesitancy in stat- 
ing that the diagnostic and prognostic val- 
ues of the Ontario School Ability Examina- 
tion have been as effective in the O. S. D. 
as were those from the Stanford Revision 
Examination in the public schools in 
Brantford. 

May I suggest to my fellow superin- 
tendents across the line that we of the On- 
tario School for the Deaf have always been 
appreciative of American enterprise, but 
that we are rather proud of this Canadian 
work which we all had part in shaping and 
think that it should be given a fair trial 
before condemnation. 

Yours truly, 
W. J. Morrison, 
Superintendent, Ontario 


School for the Deaf. 


The Louisiana Pelican 

The May issue of the Louisiana Pelican 
is especially interesting. It offers a report 
of the Southern Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf, which 
took place in Baton Rouge. An article on 
recent progress in the school describes ad- 
ditions to the vocational department and 
improvements in the academic department 
and in the division of physical education. 
The fifth annual tabulation of information 
concerning deaf scouts is included in this 
issue, and provides valuable data on the 
increase of scouting in our schools. 





Photoplay Study of “Captains 
Courageous” 


Of all the interesting guides to photo- 
plays that have been issued by Educational 
and Recreational Guides, Inc., the booklet 
on “Captains Courageous” is probably 
best adapted to deaf children. Not only is 
the film itself one that will attract the deaf, 
especially boys, but the suggestions for 
study, the questions on the picture, the ex- 
tracts from the book, and the “stills” used 
as illustrations, all offer unusual oppor- 
tunities for painless acquisition of lan- 
guage. Moreover, the picture has a well 
integrated moral that is put across with a 
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minimum of preaching. To quote the book- 
let, Harvey Cheyne “learns a good deal 
about character—honesty, for example, and 
the value of prompt obedience to orders, 
and the virtue of keeping still when there’s 
nothing to brag about.” By the time he is 
restored to his parents, he is a real boy, 
with ideals and a deep respect for hard 
working men. Schools for the deaf that 
do not already subscribe to “Photoplay 
Studies” should begin at once. 


Nutritional Origin of Deafness 


An article published in the Annals of 
Otology, Rhinology and Laryngology by 
Dr. Grant Selfridge of San Francisco, de- 
scribes some revealing experiments in the 
nutrition of animals and their possible 
application to research in causes of deaf- 
Dr. Selfridge has long held the 
theory that lowered nutrition plays a defi- 
nite part in certain diseases of the ear, 
nose and throat, and that attention to prop- 
er nutrition can delay the progress of de- 
generation of the eighth nerve. A study of 
metabolic disturbances in relation to the 
ear, has convinced Dr. Selfridge that his 
theory is sound, and a study of the dietary 
history in cases of chronic deafness has re- 
vealed some interesting facts. He has 
found that dietetic histories of otosclerotics 
frequently reveal a deficiency of vitamin 
B, and he has noted an actual change in 
the audiograms of patients who were given 
the missing food essentials, particularly in 
the vitamin B complex. He is continuing 
his experiments, and hopes to announce 
further discoveries in the future. 


ness. 





Mrs. Helen R. Jordan 


Mrs. Helen Ross Jordan, for thirty years 
a teacher at the Illinois School for the 
Deaf, died early in March, after an illness 
of several weeks. Mrs. Jordan taught for 
ten years in the Illinois School for the 
Blind before taking training as a teacher 
of the deaf. She specialized in kinder- 
garten and primary work. Her daughter, 
Miss Edith Jordan, is a teacher in the IIli- 
nois School for the Deaf. 
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Federal Music Project Applied to Deaf 


Experiments have recently been conduct. 
ed by the Jackson and Lansing units of 
the W.P.A. Music Project in Michigan in 
bringing music to deaf children by means 
of group amplifiers. Children from the 
day schools in these cities were allowed to 
listen through their hearing aids to music 
played by the Lansing WPA concert or. 
chestra. Each child was provided with a 
baton and he was encouraged to beat time 
in rhythm with the music. Besides the or- 
chestra music, special records were pro- 
vided so that the experiments might be 
continued in the regular class rooms. 





“Little Citizens of the Dark Silence” 
The April Journal of Exceptional Chil- 


dren is “dedicated in honor of the several 
anniversaries being observed ‘this year at 
the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
School for the Blind.” The leading article, 
“Practical Treatment of Deaf-Blind,” by 
Miss Inis B. Hall, comprises suggestions as 
to the proper method of treating deaf-blind 
persons, not only as regards their education 
but throughout their daily lives. This 
year marks the 100th anniversary of the 
coming of Laura Bridgman to the Perkins 
Institution; the fiftieth anniversary of the 
admission of Edith M. Thomas, the first 
deaf-blind child to master speech; the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
first school in the world for little blind 
children; and the 25th anniversary of the 
opening of the present school plant at 
Perkins Institution. 





Lip Reading in San Rafael 


The public school classes in lip reading 
for adults which were established in San 
Rafael, California, in 1935, through the 
efforts of Mrs. D. F. Hanlon have flourished 
for two years. There are now one after- 
noon and two evening classes under the 
instruction of Miss Kate Morphy. During 
Education Week in 1936, the class was 
asked to represent. the evening school in 
the public demonstration given in the 
school auditorium, and 900 parents and 
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shool authorities had an opportunity to 
ve what lip reading means. The result 
yas that audiometer tests were made in all 
the grammar schools and all the high 
shools of San Rafael, and it is hoped that 
lip reading classes for children will be 
established soon. Several of the hard of 
hearing high school pupils are already at- 
tnding the evening class. 





Yvonne Pitrois 

(Continued from page 409) 
dressed rag dolls, made pearl necklaces 
and chains and sent them to her to dis- 
tribute to their unknown friends. Many 
of them deprived themselves of necessities 
to send her money for others more in 
need. 

In addition to all this voluntary work, 
Miss Pitrois carried on her own studies 
and her writing. She was a talented au- 
thor, writing easily in either French or 
English. Her style in both languages is 
charming, simple, vivid and concise. She 
published in French a life of Abraham 
lincoln which ran through several edi- 
tions. She wrote many magazine articles. 
Her contributions to the VoLtTa REVIEW 
extend over a period of twenty-five years. 
She never used a typewriter, but carried 
on her voluminous correspondence and 
wrote all her articles in a delicate, precise 
handwriting, as clear as print. 

Although her work was so modestly 
undertaken, it attracted notice in 
directions. For her services to the Belgian 
war deafened she was decorated by the 
king of that country. In 1920, she re- 
ceived a medal of honor from the French 
Société National d’Encouragement au Bien 
(National Welfare Society). For her liter- 
ary work she was made an officer of the 
French Academy. The first edition of 
her life of Lincoln was entitled Une Noble 
Vie (A Noble Life). Surely it is not too 
pretentious a tribute to say that a biog- 
raphy of Miss Pitrois herself could 
easily bear that title. 


many 


Talent is built in solitude; character in 
the stream of the world. 


—Goethe. 
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DRILLS 
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The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 400) 
reading, breath consonants, etc., and, some. 
times elated over his progress, and again 
discouraged and blue, I turned him out to 
play and went back to housework for 
twelve people. Well, it all had its effec 
on Peter for today as I sat in his room, | 
heard his teacher say, “I thought he had 
been in school before he came here.” And 

so itis. All hard work has its reward, 

While I was gone, Daddy and seven of 
the children kept house just as usual. The 
washing and ironing was done and every. 
thing in order. Each morning they took 
the “baby,” three years old, over town to 
their married sister’s house, on the way to 
school. There were five lunches to put up, 
and each afternoon they stopped and got 
her and brought her home. They had 
taken all of Peter’s clothes, toys, etc., and 
put them in his drawer, so I wouldn’t he 
reminded of the dear little boy who was 
missing. 

Well, I had had a rest, I had left Peter 
apparently contented and satisfied and | 
didn’t dread the home-coming near a 
much as I had thought I would. Besides | 
had plans, at home, to help him when he 
came home in June. On account of the 
work I had not used white tablecloths and 
napkins, but when I saw his table at school 
set with these, that is the first thing I did 
I'did not want him to feel that he is losing 
out when he comes home. I am also enam 
eling his little bed white and instead of 
letting him sleep with his ten year old 
brother, he can sleep alone. I really be 
lieve children should anyway, but our fami 
ly is big and our beds are mostly double 
ones. 

Well, we have passed another milestone, 
and I feel that this is the greatest event d 
my life. The house is much more quié 
now. I can read a story aloud or we cal 
listen to the radio, where formerly we 
couldn’t. It is easier to keep the hous 
clean, too, and the other children can have 
things without everything being torn t 
pieces. I used to punish Peter for doing 
these things but, as far as I can learn, mot 
all deaf children are the same. We mis 
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She 
never 


jim sadly, especially Joan, 3 years. 
yishes “Tussy” was home. But 
ind, spring is coming and it isn't far 
mtil June. I have just packed a box of 
things to send to him tomorrow. 


Mrs. F. M., Michigan. 


Sculpture, Philosophy and Deafness 
(Continued from page 408) 


kast as high as that of the normally hear- 
ing. Edison, who was also almost stone 
deaf, lived and worked only for the ad- 
vancement of science. He used to 
‘In this age of continual noise and chat- 
tr, hearing is of no value. It will there- 
fore gradually disappear as the suffering 
of the acoustic nerves grows too acute. 
We deaf people are lucky to escape it!” 


Employs Deaf Workmen 


Ambrosi: He may be right. In any 
event I employ two deaf workmen in my 
foundry. Their work has always given 
me complete satisfaction and is often 
much better than that of their colleagues 
who hear normally. In fact, I have dis- 
charged the latter for that reason. 

I; Ronsard, the creator of modern 
French poetry, was deaf, too, and I could 
tite dozens of other examples to prove 
that deafness is no handicap in the task 
of serving humanity. The prejudices 
which hamper us are in no way due to 
our deafness but to the stupidity of those 
who hear. And that is the 
must strive to abolish. We must not al- 
lw ourselves to be pitied, to be consid- 
eed unfortunate because of our deafness. 

Ambrosi: Naturally. It is inconceiva- 
ble that the twentieth century should be 
the modern age of cannibalism, with no 
idea of human kindness. Only real ideal- 
ism—which alas! does not exist—can 
tally understand human suffering. 

I: To come back to you. Have you 
all the orders you can fill? 

Ambrosi: No indeed. And I authorize 
you to say so wherever you like. When 
I began life I knew real poverty. I am 
till poor and I consider it no disgrace. 
People think me rich. And you.ask me 
if I have enough work. Let me tell you 


say, 


crime we 
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that until this year I have had no orders 
since the depression. As a _ matter of 
principle however I accept favors from 
no one. 

1: Do you expect to stay permanently 
in Vienna? If people think about yoy 
once in a while they may give you the 
stone you can turn in such masterly fash. 
ion into bread. 

Ambrosi: 1 shall stay here. I am sure 
the future will be brighter, that prosperity 
will return some day. Besides, I love 
Vienna, and I am happy in Beethoven's 
city. 

I: Don’t lose heart! I, too, am sure 
that better days are coming. Let us go 
on hoping together. 

Ambrosi: Agreed! And since work is 
the thing that counts—Laboremus! 


Innovations in South Africa 


(Continued from page 401) 
The School at Tuin Plein 


Not far from Worcester is another 
school for the deaf, that conducted by the 
Dominican Sisters at Tuin Plein, Cape 
Town. This, the pioneer school for the 
deaf in South Africa, was established in 
1863, and cares for native children as 
well as Europeans. The increased num- 
ber of pupils has recently made neces 
sary the erection of a new building, which 
will be located at Wittebome, near Wyn 
berg, and will house non-European chil: 
dren. It will include well equipped and 
well ventilated classrooms, large dorm 
tories, workrooms for boys and girls, 
bakery, playrooms, and a domestic stk 
ence department. 

Extra-curricular 
pupils are encouraged, and there are 
Boy Scout Troops, with Cubs, Scouts, 
and Brownie Packs, as well as Gitl 
Guides. To admit of greater scope fot 
the activities of the non-European chil: 
dren, Pathfinders and Wayfarers have 
been organized. 

An exceptionally interesting account of 
the work at the school appeared in the 
October 28 issue of the Southern Cross, 


activities among the 
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; South African newspaper. Describing 
, demonstration given in a public hall 
i) Cape Town, the report says, 

“Drill, dancing, brownie revels, jun- 
ile games, one almost expects such things, 
rgetting the stupendous task of teaching 
thythm and time to those who cannot 
hear a sound and who must depend on 
gther methods to secure the same result. 
“But the deaf and dumb spoke, spoke 
in such a way that we in the audience 
were able to follow what they were say- 
ing. Was it perfect? Did we go away 
wih the impression that we had been 


listening to children who heard like 
others? No. It was not perfect, except 
perhaps in one or two cases. The chil- 


dren had not been able to catch the varied 
inflections of the human voice. But they 
spoke, spoke marvellously, so that we who 
listened sat back and wondered exceed- 
ingly. . . . 

“The children, young and old, seemed 
» happy, so utterly unself-conscious, so 
ompletely simple and confiding. One 
is accustomed to look upon the deaf as 
ad and morose. There was no sign of 
that. They seemed to be children at their 
very best, with all the graces and charms 


of childhood.” 





Fulfilling the Requirements 
(Continued from page 412) 


very close to me; but there was not much 
discussion in my classes, as the lecture 
method still seems to be most in vogue. 
The newer methods of teaching are 
praised, but I find that college instruc- 
lors still like to do the talking—and I am 
glad! In classes where reports were re- 
quired, the person reporting usually stood 
in front of the class. One professor said 
jokingly, “Talk up so my lady friend in 
the front seat will hear you.” 

In one of my classes, an item for re- 
quired reading was Frankwood Earl Wil- 
liams’ book, “Adolescence.” It referred to 
the tendency to withdraw from the crowd 
a being part of a “withering” process. 
That applies to the hard of hearing as 
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The Bonair 
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hard of hearing, featuring air and 
bone conduction with same in- 
strument. No additional cost for 
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well as to the emotionally young. But my, 
university course helped me to mix moy. 
with people. I found that if one is ob. 
viously doing one’s part, others are will. 
ing to help. 

In February, 1937, New York Univer. 
sity granted me the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education. And now I have 
had my normal school diploma extended 
to validate my “teaching lip reading to 
classes of physically handicapped chil. 
dren.” A notice which recently appeared 
on our local bulletin board states that no 
special teacher will receive a contract’ 
unless the new requirements are met. But 
I have met them; I have my degree, 
“Sweet are the uses of adversity.” As a 
further happy ending to the story, I might 
add that New York State has recently 
decided that a hard of hearing person may 
teach lip reading in the public schools, 
so long as he or she fulfills the other te- 
quirements. You may be sure that with 
all the new requirements the process of 
elimination is well taken care of! 





Down on the Farm 
(Continued from page 415) 


native trees at the sides of the house, but 
not close enough to shut out the light. 
The foundation of the house was to be 
screened by shrubbery. Back of it wor’? 
be the garden and home orchard, the 
barns and outbuildings. To one side’ ait 
only a short distance from the house wa 
to be a stream, or brook—fishing!”: | 

“And close enough to town so that yé 
could slip in for a movie now and then 
—you once told me that was a condition, 
too,” said Miss Kinney. 

“Yes—and close enough to a town # 
that I could find a ready market for my 
stuff—say six or eight miles away, with 
a good road,” admitted Uncle Tom 
“Knowing what I wanted, it was not dif 
cult to find that sort of place in the 
Valley, with the few acres I needed for 
my orchard. I never figured on a large 
place. I picked out a fancy name for the 
place —I think Bellaire Acres — but | 
dropped the notion when someone called 
my attention to the advertising value | 
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aight expect from making the house into 
, sort of glorified log cabin—and calling 
tUncle Tom’s Cabin. So that’s the name 
on the sign near the drive leading to the 
house. I think every farm should have 
aname and such a sign with the name of 
the owner on it.” 

“Say no more,’ urged Miss Kinney. 
“You have me thinking seriously of re- 
tiring to a farm myself.” 

“Look before you leap,” advised Uncle 
Tom. “A person who knows as little about 
farms and farming as you do should have 
in expert look the ground over before 
making a purchase—no, no, not me! Pick 
out the sort of place you like, to begin 
with; then visit the neighbors and find 
out what they are like and what the place 
has to offer in the way of advantages and 
disadvantages. They'll tell you! And 
—but let me know when you are ready 
to buy. Perhaps I'd be willing to let you 
have my place. Id rather like a job such 
as yours—merely telling other people 
what to do. Besides, you women have a 
way with apples. There was Eve——” 


Pioneers 


(Continued from page 405) 


ideas which are both helpful in perfecting 
. ganization and encouraging to individ- 
wal members. Reports of achievements in 

‘her places give new heart to the strug- 
ling,.and it is in accordance with the 
ideals of this work that the advantages of 
improvements and discoveries should be 
shared by all. National 
provide the mechanism by which this goal 
can be reached. 

As it is impossible in the scope of a 
few articles to deal with the leagues in 
all the countries I have visited, I propose 
to describe in this series the work done in 
the three first leagues of the world, in 
Germany, Holland and America, with 
schools for the deaf and with research 
work and helps for the hard of hearing. 


(To be continued ) 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of age, while 
Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 
School Work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a new central 
school building, a well equipped gymnasium, 
and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D. 
Department for the Training of Teachers 
Under the Direction of 
BESSIE N. LEONARD 
and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 
each, with manual. 


12 stories 


__ $10.00 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths. $10.00 

Series I, II and III. ___...... $3 9G 

















When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 


All visitors interested in the Past, Presen 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf. 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through- 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 


*Buses and Trams. 
A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 


‘Maryland and Oregon. We find we hav 
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Public Day Schools 
(Continued from page 390) 
the exception that Delaware with 16 dg 
pupils is included. 
TABLE V 
Showing the Percentages of Children 
Attending Public Day Schools in 
Twenty-six States. 


States Per Cent States Per Cey} 
Delaware 100.0 Missouri _. 29s 
Wisconsin 65.8 Penn. _ ae 
California 58.5 lowa . 12g 
Michigan 59.9 Colorado 12! 
Illinois 51.8 Virginia 
Ohio 51.2 Nebraska 8 
Washington 42.2 Louisiana __ 6) 
Minnesota 40.3 Kentucky 5f 
Mass. 38.0 Kansas a 
New Jersey 34.0 W. Va. . A 
Maryland 31.5 Tennessee 4) 
Oregon 25.0 Oklahoma 34 
New York 24.3 Texas 3f 


Average 30.4 per cent. 





In New York the day school popul 
tion is 24.3 per cent of the total d 
school population of the state, which i 
very nearly the average for the Uni 
States. Let us add to New York 
twelve other states with a higher per 
centage of day school attendance, n 


ly: Delaware, Wisconsin, Californi 
Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, Washingto 
Minnesota, Massachusetts, New Jersey 


in this group of states a total deaf sch 
population of 9,132, of whom 3,890, 
42.5 per cent are in day schools. 

The reader will please note that 
these thirteen states six touch the G 
Lakes, four are on the Atlantic Seaboa 
and three are on the Pacific Slope. 
see no immediate relationship of ca 
and effect between large bodies of navig 
ble water and public day schools for 
deaf. It is, however, an interesting f 
that of the 4,396 days school pupils i 
the United States, 3,890, or 88.5 per cet 
are in these thirteen states, leaving onl} 
506, or 11.5 per cent of day school pupi 


in all the remaining states. 





(To be continued ) 
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EAR easily again. You can—as thou- 
6: sands have found—with the Western 
caupectric Audiphone. It was designed by 
vig und-transmission experts at Bell Tele- 
r 
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a Wesfern Elsecfric 


a5 «=HEARING AID 
: ENDS STRAIN 


.»e HELPS You 
S]HEAR CLEARLY 


phone Laboratories for use with air or 
bone conduction receiver — whichever 
helps you most. A dealer, trained in Au- 
diometric testing, will fit you properly. 


ica camarimattin le aia lagulpaamiait Ut OA TROT CT i 
Re GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Building, New York. ba 
Is ‘ Please send details on Western Electric Audiphone and name of nearest dealer. 
cen 
onl} Name____ 
pill Address 
City State 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Summer Session, July 6-Aug. 14 


Teacher-training courses; private and group 
lessons in lip reading; voice training by 
Choral Reading and private instruction. 


MARY V. CARNEY, Director 
PAULINE RALLI KATHRYN ALLING 





CASE SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 


Teacher Training Course for 
Qualified Applicants 


140 S. Los Robles Avenue Pasadena, Calif. 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 


Private Instruction in Lip Reading 
Practice Groups Lectures 





ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building © CHICAGO, ILL. 





TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


1420 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Normal Course Private Lessons 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask Miss Anna Mackey 








THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 
THE HOMEWOOD 
Charles and 31st Sts. Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twenty-third Year, 1936-37 
Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 
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Compiled by Atice H. Damon your 
ously 
What have we done about these youj A 
sters? (the ultra modern). So far we ha} are a 
scolded them, which always helps a le jg on 
We have argued with them. The wavid the p 
of flags and the singing of songs and ing f 
reciting of poems have been tried. No 
the good ladies of both sexes seem new now. 
to have learned that the adolescent reset thing 
nothing so much as the adolescent ways4 and t 
people whom he holds to be grown up. 
—Hendrik Willem Van Loon. 
: : Ed 
Instead of starting with facts and ra ple 1 
ating outward to applications, we shot ;,..); 
start with the applications themselves, a },,),,, 
in the form of problems or decisions to shape 
made, and draw in our facts from wh 41 | 
ever direction they may be obtained. | neti, 
A lesson on “heredity” proceeded ing },.¢ 
dreary fashion by adding informatiom |, 
grapes to the cluster, while students by w 
respectfully silent, or contributed bq}. , 
without enthusiasm. The class was elec 
fied, however, when the teacher as 
whether it would be better if we requig oy 
all persons to pass a physical examinaliq |, );, 
before being allowed to marry. This q whe 
: tion was vigorously debated, and f ies 
about heredity were brought out asm i) 
terial in the debate. sees 
—C. C. Crawford of ty) 
variet 


You will succeed best when you putt cepts 
restless, anxious side of affairs out of y 

mind and allow the restful side to live! 
your thoughts. 


Lea 


—Margaret Stowe 
count 


Half the ills we hoard within our heat comes 


. it 
Are ills because we hoard them. or | 
—Proctr, 
are a Not 

: ata 
Happiness grows at our own firesl “a 
and is not to be picked in strangers’ bling 
ing 


dens. —Douglas Jerrold. 
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| love you for what you are, but I love 
you yet more for what you are going to be. 

J love you not so much for your realities 
as for your ideals. I pray for your desires 
that they may be great, rather than for 
your satisfactions which may be so hazard- 
ously little. 

A satisfied flower is one whose petals 
are about to fall. The most beautiful rose 
is one hardly more than a bud, wherein 
the pangs and ecstasies of desire are work- 
ing for larger and finer growth. 

Not always shall you be what you are 
now. You are going forward toward some- 
thing great. I am on the way with you 
and therefore I love you. 


—Carl Sandburg. 


Education does not mean teaching peo- 
ple what they do not know. It means 
teaching them to behave as they do not 
behave. It is not teaching the youth the 
shapes of letters and the tricks of numbers, 
and then leaving them to turn their arith- 
metic into roguery and their literature into 
lust. It is a painful, continual and difficult 
work to be done by kindness, by watching, 
by warning, by precept, and by praise, 
but above all—by example. 


—John Ruskin. 


Selfishness is not living as one wishes 
to live; it is asking others to live as one 
wishes to live. And unselfishness is letting 
other people’s lives alone, not interfering 
with them. Selfishness always aims at 
creating around it an absolute uniformity 
of type. Unselfishness recognizes infinite 
variety of type as a delightful thing, ac- 
cepts it, acquiesces in it, enjoys it. 

—Oscar Wilde. 

Leadership cannot be bought over the 
counter at so much per pound or foot. It 
comes from within. Either a person has 
it or hasn’t it. —Arthur Dean. 

Nothing is easier than fault finding. No 
talent, no self-denial, no brains, no char- 
acter are required to set uv in the grum- 


bling business. —Robert West 
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Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 

NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 


Methods 


Normal Graduate, 


Private Instruction Small Group Classes 


Practice Classes 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE DEAF 
CHILDREN 
Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 


Special attention to children of pre-school age. 


GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 
6147 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 
A TREASURE CHEST OF GAMES 
FOR LIP READING TEACHERS 
BY ESTELLE E. SAMUELSON 


and 


MINNIE B. FABREGAS 
PRICE, 50 CENTS 


Only a limited number available. 


Order from the Volta Bureau 


or from 
M. B. FABREGAS 
2220 Forest Ave. Mariner’s Harbor 


Staten Island, N. Y. 





CLOSED DOORS 
By Margaret Prescott Montague 
Special Price—$1.00 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





NORMALLY HEARING, qualified teacher of the hard 
of hearing and the deaf desires position. Will also 
consider organization work. No locality preference. 
Address Box 56, Volta Bureau. 
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Central Seatinnte ion the Deaf! : 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
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FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH A 7 
; y 

Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 
New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories I 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers ot : 
experienced supervisors. ; 
ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN a 
C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical : 

supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 

CLASSES FOR HARD-.OF-HEARING CHILDREN My 

A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children 
in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of ti 
the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. ya 
to] 
LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS Se 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes : 
for advanced pupils. Bs 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS E 
Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, sa 

Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 

TEACHERS’ COLLEGE The 
This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts appli- > 

cants with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special 
curriculum constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of A 
Science in Education from Washington University. V 
te 
For further information address . 
' 
Dr. Max A. Goxpstein, Director Miss Jutia M. Connery, Principal re 








818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Asse 











